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Pakistani students studying outside a mosque at Lahore. 
eS (Photograph by James Marshall on his recent visit to 


the Middle and Far East. See page 20 for description 
of medical education and practices in Pakistan). 
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Student Exchange and the Human Element 


Helen C. White 


ODAY, as men of all philosophic points of view take stock of the 
wintry scene between the hydrogen and the cobalt bombs, one 
theme recurs more frequently than any other, the importance of the 
human element. One may wonder as to just what this implies or 
what it will lead to, but one thing is certain, and that is that Senator 
Fulbright’s brilliant inspiration of roughly a decade ago for beating 
the swords of the last war into ploughshares has been more than 
abundantly justified by the course of subsequent history. For it is 
precisely the human element in the current predicament that has 
always been the prime target of the student exchange programs. 


HE human element, as even those who once. tended to take it for 

granted or disregard it are happily coming more and more to 
realize, is not a simple matter. An exchange project must be chosen 
with an eye to its possibilities for fruitful relations. The participants 
must be carefully selected with regard to their suitability for that 
particular undertaking. That is why the exchange of students on all 
levels offers such striking advantages. In a world like ours where 
so often one must rely upon the classic traveller’s report, or even 
the blowing of the wind, for news of contemporary developments, 
the great fields of learning still cut acre ss the boundaries that divide 
men, and their interests pull their devotees like a magnet out of their 
routine and local associations, and only competence can validate 
itself in the teeth of ignorance or worse still, lying report. Compe- 
tence is, therefore, a passport of universal validity. 


That is why from the beginning the National Board of Foreign 
Scholarships has laid so much stress upon the primary importance 


HELEN C, Waite, professor of English at the University of Wisconsin, was formerly a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 
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of scholarship. In most parts of the world educational resources 
are limited, and their beneficiaries are carefully selected for interest 
and capacity and are held to rigorous standards of preparation. I[t is 
unfair, therefore, to ask other people to share their carefully protee- 
ted educational privileges with less qualified strangers. Moreover, 
it does little credit to our own educational system to let it be judged 
by inferior representatives. Our system, partly because of more ample 
resources, partly because of a more spacious philosophy, does offer 
opportunity to students who would have no chance elsewhere. But a 
shared opportunity does not necessarily mean a diluted opportunity, 
and we owe it to our own educational ideals to take this occasion to 
demostrate that our best can hold its own with the best anywhere. All 
of us who have had the privilege of personal contact with our col- 
leagues in the exchange program abroad can testify to the excellent 
impression which most of our students have made, and there is no 
doubt that this has made much more cordial and satisfying the gen- 
erous cooperation we have received from educational authorities all 


over the world. 


N the other hand, the intellectual enthusiasm of our students has 
been the most effective answer to those critics of our civilization 

who have affected to find in it an obsession with material values and 
an indifference to spiritual. Particularly important here is the con- 
tribution of our students in the arts. The widespread notion that our 
civilization is lopsided in its devotion to technological progress at 
the expense of aesthetic and humanistic interests finds no more effec- 
tive rebuttal than the young American who demonstrates the kind 
of competence in the arts that can be achieved only by deep and 
sustained devotion. No official propaganda has anything like the 


persuasiveness of a “young friend of mine.” 


But though scholarship is indispensable, it is not enough. Anyone 
who has ever lived for any length of time in a strange land, however 


friendly, knows that the experience is a strenuous one. Many of the 
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familiar landmarks of daily life have 
been moved, and the routine acceptances 
cannot be counted on. A warm interest 
in other people. a readiness to appreciate 
different ways of doing things, a zestful 
curiosity about a very large and varied 
human world, are all needed to furnish 
the energy for a very considerable per- 
sonal effort. The person who is over- 
whelmed or swept away will not give his 
host much, and the visitor who is ab- 
sorbed in his momentary reactions with- 
out essaying any deeper penetration of 
the novelties he sees and hears will not 
bring much home. It takes the integrity 
and poise of a well-balanced personality 
to hold one’s course in the midst of petty 
uncertainties, and the judgment and dis- 
crimination of maturity to make the 
necessary adjustments without losing 
grip on one’s own values. 


T is important, therefore, that we send 
the right people abroad. And here, 
I think, the institutions of higher 
learning in this country can do even 
more than they have done in encourag- 
ing the right candidates to apply. By 
the end of the junior year students 
should be aware of the possibilities and 
advantages of foreign study. The colleges 
and universities of this country have 
been most generous in their welcome 
and their aid to foreign students. But 
not enough of our students take advan- 
tage of the presence of these representa- 
tives of other cultures to widen their 
own horizons. More than most people 
we Americans put stress on getting along 
with everybody, but one wonders if 
sometimes we are not a little near-sighted 
in our recognitions. 

There are other opportunities, too. 
Many of the larger institutions are mak- 
ing considerable efforts to open up areas 
of the world that have only recently 
penetrated our public consciousness, to 


systematic exploration by American stu- 
dents. But one does not need to have the 
faculty and library resources of a full- 
scale area study program to take the 
blinkers off a small inland community. 
Lectures, exhibitions, musical programs, 
conferences, panels can do a great deal, 


and if other groups in the community 
cooperate in sponsoring and financing, 
so much the better. 


VEN without such help the smallest 
kK college has in its curriculum the 
resources for equipping a fair num- 

ber of students for study abroad. Take 
the most obvious example, foreign lan- 
guage. It is a common academic require- 
ment, not to say academic hurdle. It is 
a pity that more students do not realize 
that it is also the key to a very much 
wider world. There is something senti- 
mental about the internationalism of a 
young man or woman who would love 
to help promote international under- 
standing but hasn’t dreamed of learning 
the language of even one of the peoples 
with whom he would like to communi- 
cate. If the current movement to get 
foreign languages into the elementary 
school keeps its present encouraging 
momentum, then there is a fair chance 
that before very long we shall have a 
considerable number of students coming 
to our colleges and universities in pos- 
session of at least one foreign language 
and able to use it to acquire an adequate 
background in the culture. past and 
present, of one country at least. With 


‘such a preparation, a year of study 


abroad might be the foundation of a real 
lifework of furthering international un- 
derstanding in any one of a variety of 
walks of the common human life. Cer- 
tainly. with the present responsibilities 
of our country we Americans can well 
use all the knowledge and understanding 
of the world we can come by. 
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Art and Archaeology in Spain 


Walter W. S. Cook 


OR American students who plan to 
pee in research in the fields of 

archaeology and the history of art, 
Spain offers untold advantages. Few 
countries in Europe or elsewhere can 
boast a history so crowded with stirring 
events since Classical times at least. a 
fact amply attested by its art: and the 
material in prehistory and anthropology 
is equally rich and varied. While most 
of the Western world still dozed in the 
so-called Dark Ages, the meeting of 
Orient and Occident produced in the 
Peninsula a culture unsurpassed for 
brilliance. Despite vandalism, the treas- 
ures remaining are great and rewarding 
and it would seem as though the surface 
of their knowledge has been barely 
scratched as yet. 

For many years, a few scholars have 
been keenly interested in the wealth of 
this national heritage. but organized 
study in the subject is relatively new in 
Spain as elsewhere. Once roused. how- 
ever. no country has made greater prog- 
ress in the field despite a multitude of 
difficulties. The chief centers for study 
are naturally in Barcelona, Madrid. and 
Seville. with certain areas of specialized 
interest in each, but many of the smal- 
ler cities are also becoming enthusiastic, 
especially where their own cultural past 
is affected. 


Water W. S. Coox, former head of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts at New York University’s 
Institute of Fine Arts, is a leading authority on 
Spanish medieval art. 


Barcelona is fortunate in having such 
an outstanding center as the Instituto 
Amatller de Arte Hispanico (41 Paseo 
de Gracia) founded by Sra. Dona Teresa 
Amatller Cross: its director is Sr. D. José 
Gudiol y Cunill, well known also in this 
country. The impressive photographic 
collection of 300,000 prints and nega- 
tives includes the famous set of negatives 
formed by Archivo Mas and that of the 
Archivo de Arqueologia Catalana, made 
by D. Antonio Robert under the diree- 
tion of D. José Gudiol. as well as the 
prints of the photographer Vicente Mo- 
reno in Madrid. 


International collection 


This photographic collection contains 
not only examples of Spanish art in 
Spain but also those in England, Hol- 
land. France. Italy. and the United 
States, and covers all aspects of Spanish 
architecture, sculpture, painting and the 
minor arts. This material is grouped by 
sections in notebooks. arranged accord- 
ing to the system employed in the Frick 
(rt Reference Library. the collection of 
Sir Robert Witt in London, and that in 
the Rijksbureau foor Kunsthistorische 
Documentale of The Hague, Holland. 
The prints are mounted in loose-leaf 
albums and are organized topographic- 
ally and by materials and authors. 

In addition, the specialized art library 
contains a rich collection of books with 
a bibliographical artistic index and a 
complete repertory of international peri- 
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At Barcelona: Instituto Amatller de Arte Hispanico. 


odical publications. Each year, a mono- 
graph dealing with some Spanish artist 
is published by this Instituto. Also oc- 
casional courses are given at the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona by eminent Spanish 
and foreign scholars. In this center an 
American student working at the Insti- 
tuto Amatller meets the directors of the 
Barcelona art museums, many of whom 
study there. and is furnished with letters 
of introduction to enable him to visit all 
the notable private and public collec- 
tions in Barcelona. 


Art in the capital 


In Madrid, the Instituto Diego Velaz- 
quez and the Instituto Arequeoldgico y 
Prehistérico “Rodrigo Caro,” both in 
the same building at Duque de Medina- 
celi 4, constitute the most important 
center. Here there is an excellent library 
of art books and periodicals and a con- 
siderable assemblage of auxiliary photo- 
graphic material. These institutions be- 
gan several years ago as the Centro de 


Estudios Histéricos. Two scholarly art 
periodicals are published by them, the 
Archivo Espanol de Arqueologia and the 
Irchivo Espanol de Arte, as well as a 
long series of significant monographs 
written by eminent Spanish scholars. 
Here a serious American student is 
assigned a desk, which permits him to 
work to maximum advantage. Through 
the directors. letters of introduction will 
be given to all the art collections of note. 
Aside from the Prado, the Museo Arque- 
olégico and the Biblioteca Nacional, 
much may be accomplished in such im- 
portant collections as that of the Funda- 
cién Lazaro Galdiano, (Serrano 122), 
which publishes the periodical 
Goya: Instituto Valencia de Don Juan, 
(Fortuny 43); the Liria Palace of the 
Duke of Alba, (Martires de Alcala 4): 
Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fer- 
nando: Academia de la Historia: Museo 
de Artes Decorativas: Museo de Amer- 
ica: Museo de Cerralbo: Biblioteca del 
Palacio: Museo Romantico: Museo del 
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Siglo XIX; and the Instituto de Cultura 
Hispanica, (Alcala 95). In addition, the 
Instituto Arqueologicé Aleman, (Ser- 
rano 159), and the British Institute, 
(Almagro 15), should be mentioned. 

Men students at the University of 
Madrid find it possible to live comfort- 
ably and inexpensively in the Residencia 
Relaciones Culturales, (La Granja 4), 
and women in the Escuela Residencia 
Auxiliaria, (Jorge Manrique 27). Amer- 
ican teachers and professors can stay 
very reasonably at La Residencia, (Calle 
Pinar 21), of the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas. 
Andalusian art 

Seville is the appropriate location for 
the study of Andalusian art. The Lab- 
oratorio de Arte, in the Art Institute of 
the University, (Calle de Larana 3). has 
a magnificent library and photographic 


eollection, especially rich in the art of 
the province of Sevilla. The Laboratorio 


de Arte has published a series of 10 
volumes, Documentos Para la Historia 
del Arte en Andalucia, La Escultura en 
Andalucia (3 volumes), and a Catalogo 
Arqueoloégico y Artistico de la Provincia 
de Sevilla (3 volumes). 

Soon the University of Seville will 
be transferred to the famous Fabrica de 
Tabacos, where the Art Institute will 
have much larger quarters. Arrange- 
ments may be made to enable serious 
art students and teachers to reside for 
extended periods in the magnificent villa 
of Santa Maria del Buen Aire, in Cas- 
tillejo de Guzman, five miles from Se- 
ville which is now under the charge of 
Sr. D. Enrique Marco Dorta, the di- 
rector of the Laboratorio de Arte in 
the University of Seville. At the uni- 
versity, the director will make all neces- 
sary arrangements for American  stu- 
dents to visit private art collections, and 
to engage in research in the Archivo 
General de Indias, which contains the 


Biblioteca de Catalufia, Barcelona. 
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The Archives of the Indies, 
in Seville, contains 
able mass of 


valu 


great mass of documentary material 
dealing with Central and South Amer- 
ica. In fact, the history of Latin Amer- 
ican art in four volumes is now being 
published by D. Diego Angulo Inquez 
of the Instituto Velazquez of Madrid 
and D. Enrique Marco Dorta of Seville. 
Other important art museums there are 
the Museo Arqueolégico, (Plaza de 
America), and the Museo de Bellas 
Artes. 

Aside from the main centers of Barce- 
lona. Madrid, and Seville. there are 
other cities in Spain where American 
students may work very profitably in 
the history of art. In Pamplona (Na- 
varre), at the Institucién Principe de 
Viana, a large collection of photogra 
phic material dealing with art in Na- 
varre has been assembled and is acces- 
sible to students. Gradually, as this 
takes form, it is being published in the 
periodical Principe de Viana. At the 
University of Valladolid, an important 
art library and photographic collection 
is located in the Seminario de Estudios 
de Arte. Others also are situated in the 
Seminario de Estudios Gallegos in San- 
tiago de Compostela, as well as in Ovie- 
do and Valencia. 

Not only in the institutes containing 
art libraries and photographic collec- 


tions have advances been made in Spain 


during the past fifteen years, but also 
in reorganization and the founding of 
new art museums. Among the most out- 
standing are the Museo Arqueolégico 
Nacional in Madrid as expanded and 
rearranged; and in the provincial mu- 
seums. at Barcelona, Burgos, Pamplona, 
Cérdova, and at the Alhambra Palace 
in Granada, at Malaga, Murcia, Seville. 
Tarragona, Alicante, Albacete, and Car- 
tagena. Great progress has been effected 
in the reorganization and improvements 
undertaken by of the 
episcopal art museums such as those in 
Vich, Villens, (Burgos). Real Monasterio 
de Huelgas (Burgos). Huesca. Roda, 


many series of 


Gerona, Barcelona, Orense and Astorga. 
In short, for American students in 
archaeology and the history of art. Spain 
offers appreciably more opportunities 
for study and research than almost any 
other country in Europe. So many as- 
pects of a great civilization remain still 
to be investigated that interest is keen 
and fresh in fields far from being ex- 
hausted. And gratuitously, as it were, 
to sweeten labor still further, there are 
also incomparably lovely scenery and 
climate, picturesque customs and people, 
in one of the few spots where some in- 
dividuality still persists and endures. 
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Present Trends in French Public Education 


Prepared by the French National Commission jor Unesco and supplied through the 


Education Clearing House of Unesco. 


N France there is traditionally a lively 
I interest in educational questions. 
Every scheme of school reform gives 
rise to a great deal of comment and con- 
troversy in the daily press and among 
the general public. Change in the curric- 
ulum or in time-tables, and even in the 
date fixed for the long vacation becomes 
subjects of debate, sometimes passionate, 
for the majority of French people. This 
explains the welcome given by the public 
to the efforts of the educational authori- 
ties since 1945 — the more so since the 
measures taken have shown clearly a 
desire for educational reform and recon- 
struction on the part of the various 
Councils of National Education, the ad- 
ministrators, the them- 
selves. 

The structure of the French school 
system dates broadly from the founda- 
tion of the Third Republic, that is, the 
last third of the 19th century. But pro- 
grams and methods go back much 
farther, and it is undeniable that by the 
end of the last war our system of edu- 
cation did not answer the 
present-day life. As a result a Commis- 
sion for. School Reform was set up as 
early as 1943, Although the entire adop- 
tion of this commission’s plan has been 
postponed for financial reasons, the plan 
has nevertheless inspired most of the 


teachers 


needs of 


changes brought about since 1945 in 
the organization of our schools, the cur- 


ricula and teaching methods. It also 


remains the basis of the new plan sub- 
mitted recently for study by the Conseil 
Supérieur de [Education Nationale. 

After a short survey of the French 
school system we will return to a study 
of measures which have been taken, at 
the various levels of schooling, to adapt 
methods and programs to the demands 
of modern life. 

The French school system comprises 
public schools, depending directly on the 
State. and private or “free” schools be- 
longing to individuals, associations or 
denominational bodies. 

Public schools as a rule fall under the 
authority of the Minister of National 
Education. They are divided into cate- 
gories — what are termed in French 
the “ordres d’enseignement’’ — as _fol- 
lows: primary, secondary, technical, and 
higher. 

A number of fundamental rules gov- 
ern the country’s entire school system. 
One of these is liberty of schooling. 
There are also the centralization of 
educational administration, the public 
nature of examinations and diplomas, 
compulsory education for children from 
6 to 14 years of age, free primary, 
secondary, and technical education, sec- 
ularism or neutrality in religion in all 
public schools. 

Among the first changes was the Re- 
form Commission’s proposal to extend 
the period of compulsory schooling so 
that all children might benefit from more 
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The 
measure was designed also to remove 
financial difficulties that 
might encounter in keeping their chil- 
dren at school. Although this reform 
has not yet been adopted, the measures 


complete educational guidance. 


any parents 


introduced up to the present, for differ- 
ent groups of pupils and types of school, 
take account of the possibility of pro- 
Other 


estab- 


longed compulsory education. 
reforms, however, are already 
lished fact. 


Primary schooling 


In the field of primary education 
attempts have been made chiefly to adapt 
teaching to present social conditions. 
The aims of the primary school are 
not only to give pupils useful knowledge 
and skills but, to inculcate good intel- 
lectual habits. 
of official circulars 
view that teaching should take on a 
New 
techniques have been introduced and are 
steadily ousting old-fashioned methods: 


Accordingly a number 
have stressed the 


concrete and living character. 


they include group work, the printing 
press in the classroom, directed activi- 
ties, study of the environment, etc. There 
has also been a remarkable extension of 
the 
which help towards the purchase of sup- 


“school chests” (caisses des écoles) 
plies and make a free issue of school 
books possible. Finally, a special grant 
of 1300 francs per pupil per quarter was 
voted two years ago by Parliament: this 
is destined to assist the equipping of 
public schools and to improve the salar- 
ies of private school teachers. The grant 
applies only to children within the com- 
pulsory age range. For public schools 
the money is paid into the treasury of 


each departement; for private schools, 


to the respective parents’ associations. 
A similar attempt to reduce the cost 

of education to families has been made 

in the nursery school system (for chil- 


dren from 2 to 6 years). Since the war 
a larger number of mothers are going 
out to work and therefore cannot care 
for their children. To meet this situation 
the age at which nursery schools accept 
children has been lowered by a year to 
the and 
special nurseries, games rooms, and rest 
rooms have been From the 
age of three, the children are offered 
various manual activities such as paint- 
ing and modeling. While the reform of 
methods has been inspired by the prin- 


accommodate two-year-olds, 


installed. 


ciples of Montessori and Decroly, the 
French nursery school today has a char- 
acter of its own, very well suited to 
the times. 

The special nature of the comple- 
mentary courses 


(cours complémen- 


taires) should also be noted. These are 
set up in connection with a primary 
school and receive children who for one 
reason or another — distance. finances. 
etc. — cannot go on to a lycée or a col- 
lege, but who nevertheless want a “com- 
plement” of education after finishing 
their primary studies. The courses give 
pupils the opportunity of some special- 
ization for the careers they intend fol- 


lowing — commerce. industry. etc. 


Secondary schooling 


As the broad lines of secondary edu- 
cation had not changed for several cen- 
turies, criticism was frequently voiced 
last 
divorce between the school and life. The 


before the war that there was a 
setting up of the classes nouvelles 
1945 


response to the criticism. The purpose 


new-type classes — after was in 
of these classes remains, traditionally, 
“to produce an enlightened man, able to 
separate himself from his profession. 
his party, his that he 
judge his times dispassionately, judge 


sect. so may 


them by the lessons of the past as well as 
by the demands of the future.” But in 


the new classes the methods are new. 
Instead of the teacher’s imposing on the 
pupil a body of information which he 
absorbs more or less well, an effort is 
made to adapt the teaching to the chil- 
dren’s temperaments. Classes of 25 pu- 
pils are divided into teams, in order to 
give full play to individual abilities. 
The teachers, few in number, work to- 
gether in teams and coordinate their 
efforts. They try to get the pupil to act 
by leading him to describe what he 
ought to learn, and then to apply his 
ideas. The techniques listed above — 
group work, study of the environment, 
and so on—have a special place in 
these classes. 

The classes nouvelles have functioned 
experimentally for four years. Because 
of lack of the funds needed for their 
maintenance, France today has only one 
pilot class for each académie!, where 
the experimental work continues. De- 
spite their limited number, these classes 
exercise a considerable influence on 
teaching methods in the secondary 
school. As a result of the present classes 
and of past experiments, secondary edu- 
cation as a whole is more open to life 
and the needs of modern society, and is 
to that extent giving a better prepara- 
tion to the men of tomorrow for the 
tasks that await them. 


Training for the professions 


A parallel effort has been made to 
give teachers a better professional train- 
ing. While our secondary school teachers 
have always been academically well 
qualified, they have perhaps hitherto 
lacked the psychological and education- 
al background which would enable 
them to understand their pupils well 
enough to help in the development of 


1) The unit of educational administration 
which also has a geographical sense. France 
and Algeria comprise 17 académies. 


their aptitudes. Consequently, a special 
training center, known as a “centre pé- 
dagogique régional’”’ has been set up in 
each académie to prepare secondary 
teachers. Along the same line there has 
been a development in the technical 
media available to the teacher: books, 
teaching aids, filmstrips, films, school 
broadcasting, and television. The Di- 
rectorate of Secondary Education is 
giving a great deal of support to this 
movement, both by means of funds and 
of supplies, and the results should cer- 
tainly soon be felt. 


Technical education 


By very definition, technical education 
has to be suited to present-day life. 
Since 1944 the principal activity has 
been to develop apprenticeship centers 
(centres d’apprentissage) in place of the 
courses previously organized on private 
initiative in industrial plants. The 
centers receive pupils at the age of 14, 
when they leave the primary school, and 
give them the essential elements of 
general education along with vocational 
training proper. Enrollment at the cen- 
ters has risen from 65,000 in 1945 to 
the present figure of almost 150,000 
pupils. In order to prepare qualified 
teachers for the centers, national col- 
leges (Ecoles normales nationales d’ap- 
prentissage) were instituted in 1945. 

The technical education authorities 
have also been concerned with creating 
technical sections in modern high schools 
(colléges modernes) and with extending 
vocational schools and more specialized 
institutions. The results speak for them- 
selves: the total enrollment in technical 
education amounted to 65,000 in 1948 
— today the figure stands at almost 
400,000. 

The same authorities also sponsor 

* Continued on page 56 
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An Interview with Daoud Alami 


Ruth Kresky 


Mr. Alami is on the staff of a combined farm-school in Jordan. A training center 
in agricultural reclamation methods, the school was established by the non-profit 
Arab Development Society as part of their program to help raise social, economic 
and educational standards in the Arab World. Mr. Alami, now in the United 
States visiting schools and farms, is 30 years old and a teacher of agriculture and 


miles from Jericho and twenty miles wells, so that by 1952 we had 25 wells, 
from Jerusalem. The school’s aim is and we had planted thousands of 
2 “to educate young farmers.” trees forest trees. bananas, citrus, 
. Isn't the farm unusual in itself? — and — and potatoes. We 

Yes, mainly because it represents the refugee 

do the farming and to be trained. 
thousands of acres of land under culti- 

vation for the first time. This whole ow did the school begin? 

red desert area is 1.000 feet below sea There were, you know, hundreds of 
level, with the very salty Dead Sea homeless boys among the Arab ref- 
\ the only source of water. Everyone ugees, orphans or boys whose families 


crafts at the school. 


What kind of school is your 

training center in Jordan? 
It is a boarding school for refugee 
Arab boys, located on a farm two 


thought there was no way to cultivate 
this waste land. and the Jordan Gov- 
ernment sold it to us five years ago 
for only a token price. 


How did you reclaim the land? 

We experimented with modern ways 
of cultivating. The soil is like that in 
your state of Utah, and we studied 
the ways land is irrigated there. In 
1950 the first test well was drilled. 
After months of trouble—we had old 
drilling equipment— we finally found 
fresh water. It was like a miracle. 
Once we found the water, we could 
go to work. We made mud-bricks 


Rurn Kresky is head of IIE’s Publications 


Division. 


first. to use for building. Then we 
planted banana trees, and bananas 
were our first crop. Later we got new 
drilling equipment and we dug new 
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; Each dormitory has its garden, where the : 
boys receive their first lessons 
in agriculture. 
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Swimming in the irrigation pool is a favorite activity, in the warm climate of the 
Jordan Valley; two swims are scheduled every day 


couldn't take care of them. They were 
just wandering around, on their own. 
It was also felt that young boys would 
be best to learn the new farming 
methods — since they wouldn't have 
to “unlearn” their old ways. So by 
having a school on the farm, we could 
train young farmers and help educate 
and take care of some of these home- 
less boys. 

The school first opened, with seven 
boys, in March 1952. Since then, the 
school has grown; so we now have a 
hundred boys, and we have to turn 
many away because there is no room. 


What is the program at the school? 
The boys get up at five, every 
morning. The younger boys — who 
are twelve to fourteen —have full 
training in regular classes: in geog- 


raphy and English and the three R’s, 
and in agriculture theory. Then they 
have an hour and a half of gardening. 
The older boys work all day in the 
fields or in the workshops and have 
classes in the evening. All the boys 
are trained in skilled trades — car- 
pentry, shoemaking. tailoring. We 
make all our own shoes, shirts, trou- 
sers, furniture, bread. almost every- 
thing we use. Several of the older 
boys are already expert in some spe- 
ialty —-farm machinery. farming, or 
one of the trades. 

All the boys have sports — soccer, 
table tennis. baseball. swimming. Two 
afternoons a week cre free. and we 
have one social evening every week. 
Then we have excursions away from 


the . school — since the school is in 
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operation twelve months of the year 
and the boys have no homes to go to 
for holidays, we take them on trips to 


get a change of scene. 


Do you have any special problems 
with the boy ef 

Yes, many of the boys are difficult. 
They 


they are always thinking of the lives 


come from unhappiness, and 


they led before they came. They often 
eat too much when they first come 
since they are not accustomed to much 
food, and at the tables they are al- 
We need 


more teachers. so that we could have 


lowed to help themselves. 


closer relationships between the teach- 
ers and the boys. Most of them need 
more individual attention than we are 
able to give them. That’s why we only 
take boys who are at least twelve: the 
younger ones would need even more 
attention. We hope, though, to be able 
to take younger ones next year. 
Discipline is really not a problem, 
since the boys have self-government. 
I think we are the first place in the 
Middle East to try student govern- 
ment. The boys live in ten houses (ten 
boys in each), and each house elects 
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a leader. who is responsible for clean 
house, clean boys, and so on. The 
whole school elects a council which 
runs the student government. They 
mete out punishment when they feel 


A teacher shows a student 


S 
now a pet but eventually 
Ovider Stude nts take part 
. in all the work of the farm, including care 
| 
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it is necessary, and they make sug- 
gestions on everything from vacations 
to bathroom fixtures. It is a good 
system and is working out very well. 


What will the boys do when 
they graduate? 

Well, since we are so new we have 
only two or three graduates so far. 
When they finish, they are well trained, 
as few people are, to work in the 
development of this region. They will 
be offered jobs in government pro- 
jects to reclaim the land, or with the 
school itself. Since they know how to 
cultivate, they are in demand to teach 
others. 


What is the school’s source of support? 

The school is run by the Arab De- 
velopment Society, a relatively new 
organization founded by Musa Bey 
Alami, who is now its president. Musa 
Alami is a wealthy farmer, who was 
educated at Cambridge. England. He 
has no sons of his own, and he is per- 
sonally very interested in the school 
and the boys. The society is non- 
profit; the school is supported partly 
by contributions and partly by in- 


Learning a trade is part 

of the school curriculum. 

Skilled craftsmen from ref- 

ugee villages became 

teachers at the training 
center. 


come from the farm. The farm, of 
course, is run on a commercial basis: 
the 400 refugees who work the land 
are bringing thousands of acres of 
barren land into productivity, and 
they are paid from the sales of the 
crops. We have gone into some side- 
lines that have been very successful 
in bringing in income — large-scale 
poultry farming for one. Then we 
have received some help from the 
United States: the Ford Foundation 
has given a grant for a laboratory, 
workshop and other specific equip- 
ment that we need. 


Why are you in the United States now? 


I am here on a “special fellowship” 
from the Ford Foundation, to study 
American training methods in agri- 
culture and crafts, particularly in re- 
lation to education for boys. I will 
also get some practical training on 
poultry and dairy farms. My itinerary 
includes visits to many boys’ schools 
— Father Flanagan’s Boys Town, the 
Hershey School, the Berry Schools, 
and others — as well as visits to farms 
in the Los Angeles area, the Imperial 
Valley and around Salt Lake in Utah. 
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Explorer in the Classroom 


Elfriede Kaun 


Dr. Kaun spent last year teaching in Scotia High School, Scotia, N. Y. on the 
teacher exchange program of the Department of State. Miss Nita Willits of Scotia 
took her place at the Johanna Sebus-Schule in Duisburg, Germany. 


asked myself so often when staying 
ac your young and vital country, 

where life rushes along always at 
full speed, where everything is abun- 
dant, even ideas, impressions, emotions, 
“Is this really an exchange? Can you 
give anything to these people?’’ I felt 
akin to Columbus as, in the first weeks, 
1 explored the unfamiliar regions of 
the minds of American youth. Some- 
times I felt discouraged, considering my 
own very small contribution, and com- 
paring it to the great wealth of experi- 
ences which this exchange gave to me. 

Perhaps there was this advantage for 
the students taking German — that they 
learned their language in the direct way. 
There may have also been, for them as 
well as for the rest of the students whom 
I met. a certain educational value result- 
ing from a personal, everyday-life con- 
tact with a foreigner during a whole 
year. There were the beginnings of 
pen-friendships, exchange of class letters 
and even the carrying through of a work 
program in an American and German 
class at the same time, with the exchange 
of logbooks at the end. 

Finally, there was my function as a 
source of information in school, where 
I tried to improve the rather sketchy 
knowledge of my students about Ger- 
many, especially her present situation, 
by means of talks, pictures and films, 


and also in the community, where I 
gave many talks to various groups. At 
times | had the impression that these 
talks before innumerable clubs and asso- 
ciations — so typical of American social 
life — were not much more than an easy 
and pleasant way of entertainment. Often, 
however, the discussions following them 
showed me that my information really 
had awakened interest, filled gaps and 
created understanding of some essential 
factors in German life. 


A Year of Sharing 


That is all I did; but it is certainly 
impossible to sum up in a few words 
what this year of exchange gave to me. 
I have shared for a whole year the life 
in an average American community and 
I now have an idea how Americans real- 
ly live — certainly a different picture 
from that suggested by Western movies, 
magazines and newspaper headlines. 

1 have travelled all over your country 
and learned to understand your special 
geographical and economic situation. 
Most of all, I have taught for a whole 
year in one of your schools, and there I 
received my deepest and most interest- 
ing insights into the American mentality 
and the American outlook on life. 

In an article in the June issue of your 
Bulletin, [ Vol. 29, IX: 53, The Plus and 
Minus of American Education] teachers 


from three different European countries 
gave their evaluation of American edu- 
cation. My personal opinion is basically 
the same, so I need not repeat it. Let 
me just add a few further observations. 

Most foreigners agree that “American 
secondary education is out in front in 
the development of citizenship.” Before 
I came to your country I was rather 
skeptical as far as democracy in action 
was concerned; I was prepared to find 
this great word more or less a slogan. 
It was one of my deepest experiences to 
see that it is not so, that democracy is 
really inherent in your way of living. 
And I saw, too, that the seeds were laid 
in the schools. As to the second state- 
ment of the three European teachers, 
about the neglect of the able student, I 
too found that there is on the whole 
less emphasis on intellectual training 
in American high schools, a natural 
result of the greater emphasis on train- 
ing for citizenship and social life. 


Teaching methods in Germany and U.S, 


I noticed some essential differences in 
teaching methods: American teachers 
prefer an extensive method, we Germans, 
an intensive one. American teachers 
generally cover a lot of subject matter, 
whereas we do a much smaller amount 
in the same time but do it perhaps more 
thoroughly. This became most obvious 
to me in the study of English. American 
students are used to reading many 
books, and then giving a book report of 
five minutes. Our students read only 
two or three books in the same length 


of time, but they are trained to evaluate 


the plot. the characters, the problems in 


a rather detailed way. Here is a little 
incident which occurred in one of my first 
English classes with seniors: we were 
reading a modern American play and I 
tried to practice my thorough German 


method, calling their attention to many 
details in the first act. After a few re- 
marks the students became silent, their 
faces seemed bored, and finally one of 
the girls frankly suggested: “I think we 
have already talked far too much. Let’s 
get on!” 

Both methods have their advantages 
and dangers: they affect the attitudes of 
the students and seem to me to be deep- 
ly rooted in the characier of our two 
peoples. 


Tron Curtain of languages 


As I am a language teacher, just a 
few words about the teaching of modern 
languages in U.S. schools. The general 
argument, with which their neglect is 
supported — most Americans never have 
the opportunity of actually using foreign 
languages —I answered with another 
“practical” argument: “Do you really 
think that you, as one of the foremost 
powers of the world, can afford this 
‘Iron Curtain’ of language between you 
There is another 
argument, which I did not dare to use 
so often, however: There are so many 
treasures hidden in the cultures of other 
nations, the access to which is often 
possible only by means of their lan- 
guage. You stay poorer, if you have no 
way to them.... 

In my first talks with school superin- 
tendents, principals, 
parents, people tried to prepare me for 
the special “liberal” discipline in Amer- 
ican schools. I noticed looks of relief 
when I that had 
changed in our schools too. Thus pre- 
pared, however, I took up teaching with 
a slight apprehension. I soon found, 
however, that basically discipline was 
not so very different from that in Ger- 
man schools, as long as the students 
were challenged by the subject and inter- 
ested in the program. Difficulties seemed 


and other nations?” 


colleagues, and 
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to arise mostly in study hall or home 
rooms, and though | appreciate the 
former and think it a very sensible in- 
stitution if students really have things 
to study, I thoroughly disliked the latter 
because of the merely administrative and 
therefore unsatisfactory teacher-student 
relationship. 


Taking it easy 


I remember Jimmy in my home 
room, who very often came in late after 
lunch. After several warnings I asked 
him to come to my home room one day 
after school, feeling it was time to inflict 
some punishment. I was sitting behind 
my desk with a rather severe and com- 
posed expression, when the culprit walked 
in, ever so friendly, smiling, hands in 
his pockets, ready to admit that it was 
his own fault — not so ready, however, 
to promise that he would be on time in 
future. Then he was sitting in his seat, 
busy with the work I had dictated to 
him, cheerful and smiling. Somewhat 
puzzled I turned to my weekly register. 
And not yet being familiar with all this 
“red tape” I could not help sighing to 
express my dislike of it. Jimmy looked 
up from his own chore, sympathetically 
and understandingly, and said, “Take it 
easy, Miss Kaun, take it easy!” 

Often when things seemed to over- 
whelm me, I remembered Jimmy’s good 
advice, and I certainly will never forget 
Jimmy, who took it easy himself and 
continued to come in late. 

Here are some of my other “discover- 
ies”: 

American students sometimes puzzled 
me by their rather realistic outlook on 
life. In my English classes it was much 
easier to discuss matter-of-fact questions 


with them than problems of a more ab- 
stract nature. Of course American chil- 
dren involved in adult life 
early. For example, many high school 


are very 


students have jobs, thus getting an early 


conception of material values, whereas 
our youngsters seem to remain longer in 
the idealistic phase, so typical of ado- 
lescence. 

American students impressed me by 
their great ease in joining groups, their 
independence, and their tolerance in 
living together. All this seems to me a 
result of the methods used in class work: 
stress on group work, panel discussions: 
and of the whole set-up of American 
schools, where clubs, the student coun- 
cil, and team sports are excellent means 
of training adolescents in the art of liv- 
ing together and taking over responsi- 
bilities. 

I often admired the self-assurance and 
self-confidence of my students. The flex- 
ible schedule usually allows them to 
choose subjects which they really like 
and so does not expose them to frequent 
failures: teachers seem to praise achieve- 
ments more than they criticize weak 
spots, even when their students do not 
apply themselves as they could, and take 
things a bit too easy. 


This year gave me a wonderful and 
stimulating chance to explore American 
education. I do not mean that I return 
full of admiration and enthusiasm for 
all that I have seen. But I return full of 
an appreciative understanding of life in 
the U.S.A., full of warmth for the per- 
sonal friends I met there, and full of the 
sincere desire to share my understanding 
with my own people for the benefit of 
our two nations. 
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Jahangir’s Tomb, at Shahdara, Pakistan. 


MEDICINE IN PAKISTAN 


M. Dean Chowdhry, M. D. 


AKISTAN is a comparatively new 
P country, created in 1947, with a 

population of eighty million people. 
and a democratic form of government. 
Although the economy is mostly agri- 
cultural, the country is making great 
progress in industry; within the past 
few years a large number of textile, 
sugar, jute and paper mills, and other 
industries have been started. 

Before 1947. West Pakistan had only 
two medical colleges; today West Paki- 
stan has five and East Pakistan three 
medical schools, all of which are help- 


Dr. CHowpury, a graduate of King Edward 
Medical College, Lahore, is studying at various 
medical centers in the New York metropolitan 
area. 
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ing to make up the shortage of qualified 
doctors. Although much remains to be 
done in the field of and 
health, the country is making great 
progress, vigorously tackling malaria 
and the other tropical diseases which 
are its main problems. DDT is now 
being used in the control of malaria 
with good results. Colonel S. M. K. 
Mallick, the director of health services 
and a member of the World Health 
Organization, assisted by a team of 


medicine 


missionary-spirited workers, is respon- 
sible for many of these improvements. 

One of the five medical colleges in 
West Pakistan is exclusively for women, 
Fatima Jinna Medical College, named 
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Class in a girls’ high school. 
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after the sister of the founder of Paki- 
stan, Mohammad Ali Jinna. The short- 
age of women doctors presents a serious 
problem since women patients, because 
of social custom, prefer to go only to 
women doctors, especially for the treat- 
ment of gynecological and obstetrical 
diseases. The result is that women doc- 
tors in Pakistan usually have a more 


lucrative practice than male doctors. 


Some elderly ladies brought up in the 
old traditions will not expose their faces 
to a physician, and expect him to treat 
them only by feeling the pulse of the 
right hand, in some cases both hands, 
but never more than hands and wrists. 
If an honest physician should declare 
himself unable to diagnose and treat the 
the case of a patient by the feel of her 
pulse alone, he is considered incompe- 
tent. Then a “hakim” or native physi- 
cian is called in, whose treatment con- 
sists entirely of herbs. 

The relationship between medicine 
and prayers and spiritualism was once 


very great in India, Pakistan, and other 
Asian countries, and some people be- 
lieve that the hakim has some mystic 
powers through which he can diagnose 
A true Muslim, ac- 
cording to the religious teachings of 


and cure disease. 


Islam, is encouraged to wear a beard. 
So the hakims wore beards. in order to 
look like priests, and they offered many 
Now. with the advent of Wes- 
tern science, this belief is gradually 


prayers. 


vanishing, but it still exercises an un- 
conscious influence, and physi- 
cians still wear a small beard. Perhaps 
this has a good psychological effect on 
the Eastern patient, and helps to give 
him faith in his doctor. 

Many diseases run their course and 
are cured without any treatment. The 
hakims take advantage of this fact and 
get the credit when the patient recovers. 
Sometimes they are responsible for 
criminal delay in treatment: often the 
patient never goes to a proper hospital, 
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or goes too late. If a patient is harmed 
by hakim or doctor, he is not protected 
by government regulations or a strong 
professional association. The patient 


may sue his physician or claim dam- 
ages, but since most of the people be- 
lieve strongly in Fate, a claim is seldom 
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Punjab University, Lahore. 
made. The native hakims, through their 
patients, appear to have great political 
influence on the senators, and thus 
quackery continues in Pakistan as well 
as India, and no laws are passed to 
regulate medical practices. 


In Pakistan there is no hospitaliza- 
tion or plan such as Blue Cross; seventy- 
five per cent of all patients are treated 
without charge and are called general 
ward patients. If a well-to-do person 
wants a separate room he pays the 
hospital and surgical fees as in the 
United States. The number of such 
patients is of course very small, and 
most of the expenses of the medical and 
health department must be borne by 
the Government. 

Treatment in all Government dispen- 
saries and hospitals is free of charge. 
Since the cost of medicines, especially 
antibiotics is great, the standard of 
medicine in these hospitals is not as 
high as it should be. Acute diseases and 


emergencies are treated fairly well. Of 
course the big hospitals at the district 
headquarters are well equipped and 
have all modern facilities, but the rural 
dispensaries cannot be expected to have 
similar equipment. In some villages a 
travelling dispensary visits once a week, 
distributing free medicines to the sick 
and removing serious cases to district 
headquarters. 

There is so little private enterprise in 
Pakistan, and people are so unused to 
the idea, that they prefer to depend 
on Government facilities even if they 
are not satisfied with them, rather than 
to use a private physician or start a 
voluntary hospital. With modernization, 
the situation is gradually improving, 
but almost any change is open to 
general criticism. 

Government hospitals have their own 
medical and surgical staffs; once a pri- 
vate practitioner refers a case to a 
hospital for admission, he is no longer 
allowed to treat his patient. There are 
many experienced private practitioners 
— qualified specialists — who would be 

* Continued on page 38 


Mrs. Albert Aldridge (left), president of 

New York University’s Hospitality Com- 

mittee for Foreign Students, with overseas 

medical students at the Roosevelt home in 

Hyde Park. Dr. Chowdhry was a member 
of the group. 
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Annual Conference of NAFSA 


Leo R. Dowling 


T. Louis, Missouri, plays host to the 
. National Association of Foreign Stu- 

dent Advisers’ Seventh Annual Con- 
ference on International Educational 
Exchanges, to be held on April 25-28. 
Conference headquarters will be at the 
Chase Hotel. Following registration on 
the evening of April 25, the Planning 
Committee will hold a reception and will 
show films on the cultures of the Middle 
East. 

NAFSA President J. Benjamin 
Schmoker’s formal opening of the con- 
ference on Tuesday morning, will include 
a report on the association’s achieve- 
ments and goals, as well as an outline 
of important business. 

Philip Willkie, well known member 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
will deliver one of the principal ad- 
dresses. His critical consideration of 
immediate and long range values of 
international educational exchanges will 
include salient points from his recent 
Fulbright Program survey abroad. It 
should prove valuable background to 
all registrants for the scheduled plenary 
and workshop sessions. 

Highlight of the afternoon program 
Tuesday will be a panel devoted to a 
review of current research in 
cultural education, together with an 
interpretation of research data and 
a discussion of implications. Among 
authorities invited to participate on the 
panel are: Wilton S. Dillon, The Clear- 


cross- 


Leo R. Dow Line, assistant dean of students, 
University of Indiana, is chairman of the 1955 
NAFSA Conference. 


inghouse, New York City: Rose K. 
Cornell University; Ronald 
Lippitt, University of Michigan; M. 
Brewster Smith, Social Science Research 
Council. 


Goldsen, 


Later in the conference a workshop 
will provide those persons conducting 
study and research programs on local 
campuses with an opportunity for dis- 
cussion on an informal basis with rec- 
ognized research specialists. 

Other subjects for consideration in 
plenary sessions include: (1) the broad 
question of responsibilities of sponsored 
and unsponsored students to their respec- 
tive governments; (2) the relationship 
between language competence and ad- 
justment; (3) most recent developments 
in the Fulbright and other significant 
international education programs of the 
U.S. Government; and (4) special pro- 
grams and problems of certain nation- 
ality groups. 

Two full mornings of workshop ses- 
sions are designed to promote the shar- 
ing of data, individual experiences, 
viewpoints, and campus and community 
working methods to broaden the per- 
spective of those engaged in the inter- 
national educational field and to stimu- 
late professional growth. Each registrant 
will select for study four out of ap- 
proximately twelve workshops covering 
principal operational phases of local 
programs. 

Two luncheon sessions of general 
interest and appeal to conference mem- 
bership will be: (1) a panel on the 

* Continued on Page 55 
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Abroad This Summer 


Summer Study Abroad, the Institute of 
International Education’s annual listing 
of foreign summer schools open to stu- 
dents from the United States, is now 
available. The pamphlet lists summer 
schools in twenty-three countries, in- 
cluding a seminar on the Middle East at 
the American University of Beirut in 
Lebanon. The traditional topics of the 
summer session — language, literature, 
and history of the country 
been enlarged to include a wide variety 
of subjects. 

The student who wishes to combine 
education and travel this summer may 
enroll for a course in ancient Greek. 
literature, and archaeology at the Na- 
tional University of Athens; study ad- 
vanced photogrammetry at the Inter- 
national Training Center for Aerial Sur- 
vey in Delft, the Netherlands; consider 
“University Life in Present Day Berlin.” 
under the sponsorship of the Western 
Berlin insitutions of higher education: 
or learn about the social structure of 
East Germany, the Chinese family, or 
psychoanalysis for sociologists at the In- 
stitute of Social Research in Sweden. 

The University of Ottawa offers a 
course in Ukranian language, history and 
literature; the Technische Hochschule in 
Aachen, Germany, devotes the first part 
of August to a survey of “The Problems 
of Contemporary Architecture”; Fri- 
bourg University, Switzerland, conducts 
courses in German, French, and Italian 
on educational problems and clinical psy- 
chology; the University of Groningen in 
the Netherlands discusses “Civilization 
and Technics’ — the new potentialities 
and dangers for cultural life arising 
from discoveries of natural science. 

This year for the first time, the list of 


have now 


Latin American sessions includes courses 
at the University of Santo Dominge, in 
Spanish language and literature, history 
of Latin American literature, Dominican 
culture and history. Copies of Summer 
Study Abroad may be obtained without 
charge by writing to the Information 
and Counseling Division of the Institute. 


IIE accepts applications 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion is screening applications in the 
United States for study at the University 


PHOTO FROM AUSTRIAN INFORMATION SERVICE 

Hohe Tauern Mountains in 

Stubach Valley, Austria. 
of Vienna Summer School at Schloss 
Traunsee, Gmunden, Austria. The school, 
which is held at the nineteenth-century 
castle of Traunsee, offers an opportunity 
for summer study combined with out- 
door vacation life at a mountain lake. 
The curriculum features beginning, in- 
termediate and advanced German, courses 
in Austrian art and music, the formation 
of the modern European mind, and the 
history of Middle Europe, as well as 
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Street in Hallstatt, Upper Austria. 


courses in psychology, political science, 
and law. Courses other than German will 
be conducted in English. The summer 
school’s $200 tuition fee will also include 
trips to Salzburg and the festival, and to 
nearby places of interest. 

A few scholarships for tuition, room, 
and board are available to well-qualified 
students who could not go without such 
aid. Closing date for admission is June 
15, 1955. Closing date for scholarship 
applications is April 18. Applicants for 
these awards or for general admission 
should write to the Institute, 1 East 67th 
Street. New York 21, N. Y. 


There will be a limited number of 
scholarships available through the Min- 
istry of Education for summer study in 
Spain. It is expected that these awards, 
covering most of the expenses of room, 
board, and tuition for approximately 
one month, will be available at the Uni- 
versities of Madrid, Barcelona, and 
Santander. Interested candidates should 
write the Institute for details. The clos- 
ing date for the receipt of applications 


is April 1. 


British university summer schools will 
offer six-week courses at Oxford, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, London, and Edinburgh 
this summer. A limited number of schol- 
arships is available. For further informa- 
tion and application forms, write to the 
Institute. Closing date for completed 
applications for scholarships and for 
admission is March 28. 


Council on Student Travel 


The Council on Student Travel pro- 
vides year-round assistance to students 
and teachers seeking trans-Atlantic pas- 
sage and conducts educational programs 
on trans-Atlantic ships. The council, a 
non-profit coordinating agency with a 
nation-wide membership of 38 educa- 
tional and religious organizations, main- 
tains a tour referrai service which 
directs individuals to appropriate or- 
ganizations providing assistance in plan- 
ning summer travel. 


Oo 


Musical group: one of the ships 
Council on Student Travel. 
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Informal moment aboard Council Ship. 


Orientation programs aboard ship 
will expand last year’s program which 
included classes in 12 languages, for- 
ums on current European problems, 
illustrated art lectures and concerts. In 
addition to programs on 
“student during the summer 
months, the council now provides year- 


orientation 
ships” 


round shipboard educational programs 
for students, tourists and migrants. Pas- 
sage, and in some cases, salaries. may be 
earned by persons who fulfill the fol- 
lowing minimum qualifications for ship- 
board educational staff: ai least 25 years 
of age, graduate degree, previous exper- 
ience in Europe, conversational ability 
in German or Greek. college or adult- 
level teaching experience in fields useful 
to the Council’s program. 


The Council offers eastbound space 
to Europe before May 28 and after July 
22: westbound space before July 9 and 
after September 15. All the space dur- 
ing the high season, eastbound in June 
and early July, and westbound in Au- 
gust and before September 16, has been 
allotted to the educational group pro- 
gram of the council’s 38 member or- 
ganizations, and waiting lists are not 
being set up for specific sailings. Names 
are being added to a lis: of interested 
persons who will be sent information on 
availability of space. For further infor- 


mation write to: The Council on Stu- 
dent Travel, 179 Broadway. New York 


Other summer opportunities 


Information on courses arranged by 
U.S. educational and travel groups, as 
well as group tours which may or may 
not include a period of foreign study, is 
given in Work, Study, Travel Abroad, 
published by the National Student Asso- 
ciation, 1234 Gimbel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (price 50¢). Also available 
from NSA is Summer Travel Abroad 
which lists the summer tours sponsored 
by the association this year. Interna- 
tional service projects, including work 
camps, are to be found in /nvest Your 
Summer, published by the Commission 
on Youth Service Projects, 79 East 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. (price 7¢). 
Short study tours arranged by national 
groups and youth center activities are 
listed in Study Abroad, Vacation Study 
Supplement, published by Unesco, and 
available through the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. (price 50¢). Students inter- 
ested in opportunities for study, work 
projects, study and vacation tours in 
Latin America should consult Summer 


Study in Latin America, published by 
the Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C. (price 10¢). Go Abroad ... next 
Summer, pamphlet of the Experiment in 
International Living, Putney, Vermont, 
lists plans for Experiment groups who 
will live with families in twenty-one 
countries this summer, including India, 
Japan, Israel, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
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notes and news 


International Education Day in New York 


WHEREAS the City of New York is 
each year host to some 4,000 students 
from other lands who enroll in the 


February 23rd was proclaimed Inter- 
national Education Day in New York 
City by Mayor Robert F. Wagner in the 
following proclamation delivered at City city’s great colleges and universities, 
Hall on February 21st: and 


WHEREAS the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education of New York City is 
opening this day a National Confer- 
ence on Exchange of Persons devoted 
to the theme, ‘Leaders for a Free 
World,” and 

WHEREAS leaders in education, gov- 
ernment, labor, business, and religion 
and civic affairs are gathering today 
in New York City to discuss the im- 
portant role of exchange of persons 
programs in creating better world un- 
derstanding, and 


WHEREAS each year many more for- 
eign students pass through the Port of 
New York on their way to educational 
institutions throughout the country 
and American students leave for aca- 
demic adventures abroad, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of the City of New 
York. do hereby proclaim Wednesday, 
February 23, 1955 as International 
Education Day in New York City. 


Mayor Wagner hands the proclamation to IIE president, Kenneth Holland. 


At left is James Marshall, 


a 
trustee of the Institute. 
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Openings Abroad 


The Australian National University in 
Canberra invites applications for the 
following appointments: 

Research fellow in the Department of 
Geography, Research School of Social 
Studies. An economic geographer is 
preferred but candidates interested in 
such subjects as as:rogeographical as- 
pects of climatology or pedology should 
also apply. Closing date for receipt of 
applications in Australia and London is 
April 15, 1955. 

Chair of International Relations in 
the Research School of Pacific Studies. 
The professor of international relations, 
as head of the department, will supervise 
post-graduate research into the political, 
legal and economic relationships between 
nations, especially in the Asian and 
Pacific regions. Closing date for appli- 
cations is April 30. 

Chair of Political Science in the Re- 
search School of Social Sciences. Closing 
date for applications: April 30. 

Professor of theoretical physics (head 
of the department); reader in theoreti- 
cal physics; senior fellow, fellow, senior 
research fellows, research fellows, in the 
Research School of Physical Sciences. 
Closing date for receipt of applications 
in Australia and London is June 30. 


The University of Melbourne invites 
applications for the position of Ernest 
Scott Professor of History. Closing date 
is April 30. 


The University of Hong Kong an- 
nounces an opening for the posts of 
reader or senior lecturer in applied 
mathematics; and for senior lecturer in 
civil engineering. Candidates in engin- 
eering must be graduates of a British 
university and corporate members of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers with teach- 
ing experience at university level. Pref- 
erence will be given to those with spe- 


cial qualifications in surveying and 
geodesy, or in public health engineering. 
Closing date for applications in Hong 
Kong and London: April 15. 


The University of Cape Town, South 
Africa, is interested in applications for a 
senior lecturer in land surveying, and a 
professor of surgery. The professor will 
be head of the division of surgery, and 
will be in charge of surgical beds in 
Groote-Schuur Hospital. The appoint- 
ment is full-time and occupant of the 
post is not permitted to undertake re- 
munerative private work. Closing date 
for receipt of applications for lecture- 
ship is April 15; for the Chair of 
Surgery, April 30. 


Further information as to the method 
of application for the above openings 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England. 


Special Latin American Issue 
The April News Bulletin will be a special 
issue on Latin America. 


Citizen Consultations 


The U.S. National Commission for 
Unesco has undertaken a program of 
discussion meetings for community 
leaders, co-sponsored by selected uni- 
versities and colleges. The purpose of 
these citizen consultations is 1) to ex- 
tend the process of systematic study of 
international problems and increase the 
interest of citizen groups in helping to 
solve them; 2) to give the commission 
the views of representative citizens who 
are willing to study and discuss the 
problems presented. These views, it 
was felt, would assist the commission 
in formulating its advice to the Govern- 
ment and in planning its own programs. 
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Twenty-six universities and colleges are 
currently small 
meetings and larger conferences on the 
following topics: “The National Interest 
“The Ameri- 
can as International Traveler and Host”: 
and “The American Citizen’s Stake in 
the Progress of Less Developed Areas 
of the World.” Discussion outlines and 
work papers on these three topics have 
been published by U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. A 
fourth topic, “Moral and Spiritual Re- 
sources for International Cooperation,” 


arranging discussion 


and Foreign Languages”: 


has been selected but discussion material 
has not yet been issued. The U.S. Na- 
tional Commission is attached to the 
of State to advise the 
and to act as an 


Department 
Government agency 
of liaison between the people of the 


United States and Unesco. 


International Day in New York 


Seventy-five families of the congrega- 
tion of The Church of the Master, in 
Harlem, were host to 95 foreign stu- 
dents on December 5. Thirty-four na- 
tions of Europe, Asia, Africa, South 
and North America were represented 
among the students, most of whom are 
attending New York colleges and grad- 
uate schools. After an International Day 
morning service at the church, students, 
accompanied by their hosts, went to the 
homes of the families for dinner and the 
afternoon. Later they returned to the 
church for a reception and entertain- 
ment sponsored by five fraternities and 
sororities, to which community leaders 
of Harlem were invited. In his sermon, 
the Rev. James Robinson, said to the 
students, “You come from areas of the 
world of great spiritual depth and rich 
cultural heritage. Most of us can see 
the world only through your eyes and 
feel the pulse of your countries through 
your personalities. You are the only link 


with the world of 
which we are increasingly a vital part. 


many of us have 
More use should be made of what you 
have to give.” Names of students were 
provided by International House. River- 
side Church. the Committee on Friendly 
Relations Among Students. 
Friends Center, and the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. 


Foreign 


Chinese Scholarship Students 

Now attending the College of Mount 
Saint Vincent, New York, are three girls 
who natives of the 


are mainland of 


China, and who have been living in 


Formosa since 1949, Miss Kuo’s father 
is secretary of the Central Bank of 
China. attended the 
Taiwan College of Engineering and is 
majoring in chemistry. Miss Chang. 


She previously 


whose father is a lawyer, is majoring in 
social studies. Miss Kao is daughter of 
the chief counselor to the Ministry of 
Finance, and attended the Taiwan Teach- 
ers College. She is majoring in com- 


will return to 
All three girls are 


full 


merce education and 
China to 


sophomores. 


teach. 


and are here on 


scholarships. 


Chinese sophmores: (left to right): Anna ; 
Kuo, Margaret Kao, and Tessa Chang. care 
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recent publications 


The Thirty-Fifth Annual Report 


OOKING back on its record of thirty- 
five years, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, in its Thirty- 

Fifth Annual Report, published last 
month, reviews the signifi- 
cant developments of 1954 
and the highlights of ex- 
change activity since the 
Institute's founding in 
1919, 

“In many ways 1954 has 
marked a turning point in 
the exchange of persons. 
After a decade of rapid 
growth exchanges have 
leveled off.” It is at this 
turning point, coinciding 
with an anniversary year, 
that the administrators of 
exchange programs can 
look back to survey the past and look 
ahead to plan the future. 

Kenneth Holland states in the Re- 
port of the President, “Just as every 
organization changes with the passing of 
the years and the dynamics of the times, 
so have we evolved from the original 
concept of ‘a clearing house of informa- 
tion’ on study abroad into an agency 
which, while still performing this needed 
service, now engages in a larger complex 
of functions related to the movement of 
persons between countries for education- 
al purposes. These functions range from 
the operational to the creative: from 
providing administrative machinery to 
providing new ideas; from disbursing 


Report 


student book allowances to seeking funds 

for new exchange projects; from stim- 

ulating the organization of community 

hospitality programs to stimulating eval- 
uation and research.” 

In the section of the An- 

nual Report titled ‘‘Thirty- 

Five Years: A Review,” 

important dates and mile- 

Institute’s 
history are recorded. 

The report devotes an- 
other section to the Insti- 
tute’s 24,000 alumni, the 
17,000 foreign citizens and 
7,000 Americans who have 
studied, taught or made 
educational visits to other 
countries through Institute 
programs. Of this num- 
ber, some 9,000 are Europeans; 4,000 
are from Asia, the Middle East and the 
Pacific area; 3,000 from Latin America; 
and 300, from Africa. 

A few case histories suggest the ac- 
complishments of some exchange alumni 
in the fields of education, journalism, 
medicine, industry, agriculture and in- 
ternational affairs. Although listing of 
successful alumni is not definite proof 
of the value of exchange, experience 
suggests that, to use the words of the 
Institute’s founder, Dr. Stephen Duggan, 
“the great majority of students, foreign 
and American, return to their home- 
lands with a better understanding of the 
people among whom they settled to study, 


stones in the 
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with a greater appreciation of their cul- 
ture and institutions, and with a truer 
evaluation of their own civilization.” 
Speaking of the past year, Mr. Holland 
records “a definite trend toward self- 
analysis on the part of agencies working 
in the field of educational exchange.” 
Typical of this was the establishment by 
the Institute of an independent advisory 
body, the Committee on Educational 


Interchange Policy, to supply needed 
) ppl) 


guidance to sponsors of exchange grants 
and to administrative agencies in the 
field of An- 


other new undertaking in 1954 was the 


international education. 
compiling and editing of a comprehen- 
sive Handbook on International Study, 
designed to aid students and their ad- 
visers both here and abroad. 

Among new Institute projects men- 
tioned in the report is that for “young 


An American Bookshelf 


Recently, the U.S. Information Agency 
developed a_ portable-type library of 
paper-bound books known as “An Am- 
erican Bookshelf.” This library contains 
99 books on history and political sci- 
ence, philosophy, biography, education 
and the arts, science and technology, 
fiction and poetry by American authors, 
which are not obtainable in most coun- 
tries abroad. Through the auspices of 
CARE, individuals, groups or organiza- 
tions may forward a set of these books 
to designated libraries, schools or indi- 
viduals overseas for $30. Titles include: 
America in Perspective, Henry Steele 
Commager; The Lonely Crowd, David 
Riesman; Shaping of the Modern Mind, 


diplomats.” This provided “observation 
tours” of the United States for rising 
foreign diplomats and is designed to 
help them understand the many factors 
that shape American foreign policy. An- 
other new project is the six-year pro- 
gram of cooperation between law facul- 
ties of leading Japanese and American 
universities to foster a better mutual 
understanding of the important elements 
of law common to both nations’ legal 
systems. 

The report concludes with an exami- 
nation of the Institute’s continuing pro- 
grams. The core of 1954 activity, as in 
the past. was the selection, placement 
and supervision of foreign students in 
American colleges and universities. This 
year some 2800 foreign students had a 
direct administrative relationship with 
the Institute, and some 1400 American 
students were selected for foreign study. 


Crane Brinton; Lenin, David Shub; Art 
of Teaching, Gilbert Highet; Science 
and the Modern World, Alfred North 
Whitehead; Baby and Child Care, Ben- 
jamin Spock; The Sea Around Us, 
Rachel Carson; Pocket Book of Robert 
Frost’s Poems; Leaves of Grass, Walt 
Whitman; Red Badge of Courage, 
Stephen Crane; The Great Gatsby, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald; Darkness at Noon, 
Arthur Koestler; Catcher in the Rye, 
J. D. Salinger; Farewell to Arms, Ernest 
Hemingway; The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, Mark Twain; and The Caine 
Mutiny, Herman Wouk. For further in- 
formation, write to CARE, 660 First 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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community section 


The Ear of America 


Ben M. Cherrington 


ONGRESS, in authorizing the Smith-Mundt Act for the exchange of 
persons between the United States and other countries of the world, 
gave at its purpose “To increase mutual understanding between the people 
of the United States and the people of other countries.” President 
Eisenhower sharpens this by adding that the development of such under- 
standing will be a step toward international peace. 

But how is understanding to be gained? An apparently obvious answer 
is that the foreign visitor should have as many first-hand experiences as are 
feasible in important areas of our community life. The almost limitless 
possibilities along this line are well illustrated in the following pages, yet 
this in itself will not necessarily bring understanding. 


T is quite possible for the visitor to become well informed about our 


activities — whether they be farm, industry, Government or social insti- 
tutions — and still not have understanding. He knows what we do and 
how we do it, but he may not know why. And unless he knows that, he 
will not understand us. The answer to the why is to be found in the deep- 
lying values and ideals we Americans cherish. These he is not likely to 
sense or appreciate unless there has been established between him and us 
something like a kinship of the spirit. And the key to the attainment of such 
kinship is in the word so wisely employed by Congress in defining the 
purpose of exchange — the word “mutual.” If, with tact and sincerity, 
we convince the visitor we are not solely interested in his knowing us, but 
are genuinely seeking to understand him and his people; paradoxically, in 
so doing, we will probably reveal to him our true inner selves. With 
barriers thus removed we are both on the way to discovering how much 


Ben M. Cuerrincton, formerly chancellor of the University of Denver, is director of the 
Institute’s Rocky Mountain Office at Denver. 
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we have in common in fundamental ideals and loyalties. This is the type 
of relationship which alone will produce bonds of understanding strong 


and enduring enough to move us “a step toward international peace.” 


One of America’s well-known scholars, Professor Robert Redford, pro- 
poses that we balance the Voice of America with the Ear of America. 
“It is not by talking alone,” he says, “that we understand how to deal with 
the peoples of other traditions. It is by learning to hear what they tell us 
about themselves. The model for us is not the salesman creating a demand 
for his product by talking about it. It is rather the wise physician harkening 
to what his patient says, the better to understand how to help him. Or, 
better yet, the friend who listens with perceptive sympathy to his friend.” 


It may well be that the informal friendships formed between the foreign 
visitor and the community may go far in contributing to the understanding 
which “will be a step toward international peace.” 


“The road to peace has been long and costly and for the most part disappointing. 
If it can be called progress, mankind has moved from family wars and city wars 
to state and civil wars—from civil wars to national wars—and from national 
wars to world wars. Now the peoples of the world have two alternatives: we must 
either learn to live together or we must accept the possibility of utter atomic 
devestation. . . . The failure of the League of Nations proved that all the efforts 
of forward thinking statesmen to prevent war — unless they have the backing and 
understanding of the people — are in vain. 


“Now we have learned — and the price of that knowledge was World War Il — 
that peace is everybody's job. While the United Nations is painstakingly working 
to establish world order, there is also a job for every community, for every organ- 
ization, and for every individual. Exchange-of-persons programs are bringing 
thousands of people to the United States. . . . These people are of all ages, 
from all walks of life, and from nearly every country of the world. They are 
coming to learn about us, as well as to train in their field of work. They are 
leaders, and potential leaders in their own nations. The communities they visit will 
influence the ideas they take home with them. ... The part your community takes 
in welcoming these new neighbors will have a decisive effect on international 
relations — and on the strength of freedom throughout the world.” 


— Edward R. Murrow, From the Foreword of “The World at Your Door” 
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A Word to the Host 


We reprint below from the Institute of International Education's publication, The 
World At Your Door, a list of watchwords most frequently given by experienced 
persons to guide newcomers in the field of hospitality for foreign visitors. 


Foreign students and visitors want 
to see “small town” America — “Not 
infrequently foreign students and visi- 
tors express appreciation for opportuni- 


ties to visit smaller communities and 
institutions. They appear to be relieved 
to get away for a time from the ‘big- 
ness’ so prevalent in America’s larger 
cities.” 


It's important not to crowd an ex- 
changee’s schedule — “We must be 
careful lest our students and visitors 
wind up with a too-crowded schedule. 
Give the visitor time to do some contem- 
plative thinking and to write letters. 


Letter-writing is important, for by keep- 
ing in touch with his home environment, 
his return is made easier. Listening and 
talking in a foreign language can be 
exhausting.” 


Remember that guests of different 
cultural backgrounds react different- 
ly to the U.S.A. — “An Indonesian will 
normally have far more difficulty with 
our language, our climate, our patterns 
of thinking, our values, than will a 
Frenchman or Dutchman whose cultural 
history is allied closely with our own. 
‘Foreigners’ are not one category, but 
many different kinds of people. Stereo- 
typing by American hosts as by our 
foreign guests is one of the greatest 
barriers to real understanding.” 


Don’t attempt to hide America’s 
shortcomings — “We do ourselves an 
injustice when we try to cover up or 
deny those aspects of American life for 
which foreigners criticize us. For ex- 
ample, the race problem. If we can show 
them that we are working hard through 
the democratic process to improve the 
situation, we will gain their respect far 
more than if we ignore the problem. 
Let them witness the work of inter- 
cultural commissions which now operate 
in many American communities. Let 
them know that we are sincerely and 
earnestly working to erase race preju- 
dice.” 
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They are interested in things that 
may seem obvious to you——‘‘A wide- 
spread early curiosity many foreign 
persons have is about what kinds of 
homes Americans live in. They often 
like to be shown the house — the 
kitchen, bath, cellar, and so on, as well 
as the living room, dining room.” 


Don’t think you must offer elabor- 
ate entertainment “There is a tend- 
ency for invitations to come from homes 
on a certain economic level. . . . Stu- 
dents and visitors from abroad, however, 
appreciate the hospitality of the very 
modest homes as much as they do the 
more spacious living of an elaborate 
home.” 


“Invite foreign guests back—*When- 
ever possible invite a foreign guest back 
to the same home frequently so that he 
grows to feel at ease with all members 
of a family. We must work to cultivate 
deeper experiences than simply one-shot 
affairs. If, for example. you invite two 
students to your home once a week for 
a month, you are building a deeper 
relationship than if you invited a differ- 
ent student each week.” 


Remember you can’t organize for 
friendship — “Friendship is a_ bi- 


product of exchange-of-persons. You be- 


gin with education — with exchange of 
knowledge and skills and ideas — and 
friendship develops out of it. If we re- 
member that we are not specifically 
working for friendship but for educa- 
tion, then no frustrations will develop 
if deep and lasting friendship does not 
develop out of exchange relationships. 
When friendships develop, fine — but 
it’s a mistake to try to ‘organize’ for 
friendship.” 


Do things with, not for, exchangees 
— “We can go through the motions by 
which exchangees are taken to look at 
farms, factories, and homes; but too 
often it is done superficially, without 
the guidance and understanding that are 
basic to genuine insight. Genuine mu- 
tual insight will not come as long as 
we do things to and for, rather than 
with, foreign students and visitors.” 


Keep your hospitality spontaneous 
— “Hospitality should be spontaneous. 
Ritual or display hospitality makes for- 
eign students and visitors feel like zoo 
specimens on exhibit. It is well to use 
exchangees to educate local citizens con- 
cerning conditions abroad. But we 
should be careful not to treat them as 
strange beings who make good radio 
and TV material.” 
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Invite two foreign students instead 
of one — “Students are more at ease 
when the invitation is given to more 
than one. They may be two or more 
students from the same country, or 
students who have become acquainted in 
college. A student previously entertain- 
ed in the house may be invited with a 
new guest.” 


Approach your guests in the spirit 
of a learner — “Whatever the apparent 
age of the student or visitor (and many, 
particularly from Asia, will be much 
older than they appear to our western 
eyes) approach him in the spirit of a 
learner. Let him feel that you are not 
pretending to have all the answers. When 


you acknowledge your ignorance of a 
foreign country and language, let him 
know that you wish you knew more 
about them, that you are really eager 
to learn. One strong criticism made by 
foreign students and visitors, in private 


conversations, is that Americans do not 
believe in the exchange of ideas and are 
not interested in knowing more about 
other countries.” 


Follow-up on your international re- 
lationships — “It is vitally important 
that we cultivate ‘follow-up’ relation- 
ships with visitors, both students and 
leaders. We should correspond with 
them after they return home, send them 
magazines and books, and do everything 
possible to sustain a cordial relationship 
with them in future years.” Finally, 
don’t be discouraged if everything 
doesn’t go smoothly. Diplomacy even in 
an official climate is a difficult job. 
Community level “diplomacy” between 
foreign guests and local citizens can be 
even harder. It requires willingness and 
tact and sensitivity and patience. But it 
can be interesting, stimulating, and im- 
mensely rewarding both to you and to 
our nation’s visitors. 


MEDICINE IN PAKISTAN — Continued from page 24. 


very willing to do volunteer work in 
the Government hospitals, but Govern- 
ment staff doctors do not encourage this 
for fear of losing their monopoly of 
practice. While the Government com- 
plains of the shortage of doctors, it is 
still not prepared to make use of these 
physicians who are eager to offer free 
service to their people. 


I feel that my visit in the U.S. has 
been rewarding in many ways. I have 
learned new techniques in my field of 
surgery, visited hospitals and medical 


institutions, and attended international 
surgical and opthalmological confer- 
ences. I have met and talked with many 
American doctors, and observed their 
ways of doing things. It was especially 
interesting for me to see so many gradu- 
ates of foreign medical schools working 
as interns or residents in American hos- 
pitals — doctors from India, Pakistan, 
England, Egypt, Turkey. Iran, the Phil- 
ippines, Japan, China, Thailand, Aus- 
tralia, France, Greece, and Italy. When 
I return home I shall have many ideas 
to share with the physicians of Pakistan. 
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Student delegate gives a section report. 


A Children's International Conference 


Werner Warmbrunn 


ACH year hundreds of Palo Alto 
school children between the ages of 
ten and fifteen hope that they will 

be given an opportunity to “spend a day 

abroad” in a country of their choice, by 
being chosen as delegates to the Annual 

United Nations Conference for Elemen- 

tary and Junior High Schools. Last 

year, the Fifth Annual Conference was 
held in a local school on the Saturday 
before United Nations Day. It is spon- 
sored by some interested elementary 
school principals in the Unified School 

District. 

The chief purpose of the conference is 
to give our children and some of our 
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WERNER WARMBRUNN is foreign student ad- 
viser at Stanford University. 


foreign students and visitors a chance to 
spend a day together and to learn some- 
thing about each other. Little time is 
devoted to a study of the United Nations’ 
organization as such, but the UN is 
considered a symbol of the achievement 
of a world society in which peace and 
friendship among different nations will 
prevail. This UN conference is devoted 
to the forming of real friendships with 
the people from other countries who live 
in our community. 

The foreign students are selected by 
the foreign student adviser at Stanford 
University, who tries to pick the students 
most likely to be effective with an ele- 
mentary school group. Education majors 
and exchange students usually form a 
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large proportion of the students finally 
chosen. The method of selecting Amer- 
ican student delegates varies from school 
to school. Some children are chosen by 
their teachers or principals, others are 
elected by their classes or appointed on 
a competitive basis. Most schools are 
allowed between two and four delegates, 
the total attendance each year varying 
between one and two hundred children. 

A conference fee of two dollars is 
charged, which is frequently contributed 
by the Parent-Teachers Association of 
the school sending the delegate. The fees 
pay the cost of the lunch and the five- 
dollar honorarium offered to, but not 
always accepted by, the participating 
foreign students. 

A few weeks before the conference, 
each American student and sometimes 
his entire class, begins to study the coun- 
try for which he signed up. Frequently 
the children accumulate copious notes 
and numerous questions. The foreign 


students are told about the purpose and 
organization of the conference in a letter 
from the foreign student adviser, and in 
a briefing with the principal who serves 
as conference chairman. They are en- 
couraged to bring along such materials 
and visual aids as books, pictures, cos- 
tumes, craft objects, posters, slides and 
films. They are warned especially against 
long lectures since the attention span of 
elementary school youngsters is limited. 

After all this preparation, the great 
day finally comes. Around nine o'clock 
in the morning the children arrive on 
foot, by bicycle, or in their parents’ cars. 
Year after year it is surprising that 
there are so many little boys and big 
girls in the group. 

The foreign delegates are seated on 
the stage in front of a huge map of the 
world, prepared for the conference by a 
sixth grade some years ago. Following 
the salute to the flag and some singing, 
a speaker drawn from the community 


Costa Rican student Margarita Dobles shows her group a hat from her country. 
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gives the keynote address. A group from 
a participating school offers a play or 
skit with a United Nations theme; last 
year a fifth grade presented a play deal- 
ing with the work of UNICEF. At the 
end of the assembly the foreign students 
who are to serve as section leaders in- 
troduce themselves, 

In the sections each foreign student, 
or sometimes a foreign student couple, 
meets with between five and _ fifteen 
American youngsters, for from sixty to 
ninety minutes. An American teacher 
also attends to serve as an assistant and 
to help out if there are any problems. 
No other adults are in the room because 
it is felt that their presence might 
prevent the full participation of the 
children. 

The foreign student usually begins 
with a brief talk about his own country, 
stressing cultural aspects such as family 
life, sports and other kinds of recre- 
ation, formal and informal education, 
and the ways in which people make a 
living. Then the children begin to ask 
questions, although they frequently in- 
terrupt the initial presentation too. These 
questions often turn to political prob- 
lems which our foreign visitors have 
been encouraged to avoid in their open- 
ing talks. We always hope that the 


Ceylonese Dancer Sam Wimalasekeera. 


speakers will deal with these issues in a 
positive fashion, in line with the ideals 
of the United Nations. but we do not 
attempt to impose any restrictions on 
their remarks. 

Lunch is usually served by the Parent- 
Teachers Originally the 
luncheon included foreign dishes, but 
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Folk dancing between sessions. 
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their preparation took too much time 
and effort. Nowadays the international 
flavor is limited to 
spaghetti. 

In the afternoon, the sections meet for 
another hour. 
groups to enable the children to learn 
about another country has been rejected 
because we consider it more important 
for each youngster to spend as much 
time as is feasible with his friend from 
abroad, in order to come to know him 
as well as possible in such a short time. 
In this second section meeting there is 


chop 


suey or 


The idea of changing 


less discussion and more emphasis on 
activities such as learning songs or 


dances, or bits of the foreign language. 


It is hoped that through such activities 
some identification with the foreign stu- 
dent and his culture will develop. 
The section reports presented by 
American delegates are the core of the 
final plenary meeting. Each group is 
encouraged but not required to make 


such a report. The most common kind 
of report is a summary of the highlights 
of the section meetings, but many “re- 
ports’ are demonstrations of some skills 
acquired during the day. Last year, the 
“students from Scotland” performed a 
number of Scottish folk The 
Indian and French groups presented a 
few songs, with the entire assembly 
joining in. Frequently, we have a fash- 


dances. 


ion show of costumes from other lands, 
with the children serving as models. 
Sometimes outstanding skills among the 
foreign students are shared with the 
the final 
assembly. Over the years we have had 
music and dances from Ceylon, the 
Philippines. and Spain. Last year an 
Indian student played the cithara for us 
and held the entire meeting spellbound. 

As a rule, the final meeting is ad- 
journed around three o'clock. By this 
time everybody is quite tired and con- 
tent to go home. But this is not yet 


entire conference group in 


International lunch in the multi-purpose room of the Walter Hays School. 
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the end of the experience — student 
delegates tell their class rooms about 
the conference, and many report to their 
entire schools in assemblies. In some 
cases, especially where the P-TA paid 
the conference fees, the youngsters make 
a personal report to the P-TA meeting. 
In this way, the conference experience 
is shared widely, and in many instances 
it arouses interest in a foreign country 
which continues long afterwards. 

The conference is only an incident in 
the educational experience of our young 
people. But we hope that a tradition 
built up over five years, with five gen- 
erations of school children, parents and 
teachers participating, will make the 
community more aware of the rich edu- 
cational potential provided by our for- 
eign students. Teachers ask more and 
more frequently for foreign students as 
informants when their classes study 


foreign countries, and a growing pro- 


portion of our foreign visitors live with 
families in town. 


If the annual United Nations con- 
ferences continue to contribute towards 
this development, the time and effort 


Costa Rican dance by Miss Dobles. 


put into them are well worth it. For in 
the broadest sense. the conference aims 
to deepen and widen significant inter- 
cultural experiences between the com- 
munity and the world abroad through 
contacts with people from other coun- 
tries. It is remarkable how much more 
easily many students from abroad make 
friends with youngsters than with adults. 
In this sense. our children may well 
represent one of the most effective 
bridges between the community and our 
foreign visitors. 


Fifth grade of the Green Gables School presents a play on UNICEF. 
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Delaware Has Open House 


Mary Helen Fretts 


VERYONE working closely with stu- 
dents from overseas knows that part 
of their education in America is 

getting to know the people in the com- 
munity where they live during their 
period of study. In our town of approx- 
imately ten thousand it seemed that get- 
ting acquainted with the townspeople 
could scarcely be avoided, but we soon 
began to realize that only the most 
superficial relationships being 
established. 

Then one day several members of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom approached one of the 
faculty advisers for foreign students at 
Ohio Wesleyan (in Delaware, Ohio) and 
reported that they wanted to get better 
acquainted with the international stu- 
dents. They were sure that many other 
people felt the same way. Then the 
chairman said, “Would you mind if we 
had a party in honor of the foreign 
students? We'd like to invite a large 
number of the townspeople to drop in to 
meet them, and we think the students 
as well as the rest of us might have a 
good time.” 

This was just the sort of thing we had 
been wishing for. 

It was agreed that a Sunday afternoon 
in mid-October would be a good time 
for the open house; the place selected 
was the ballroom of the Student Union. 


were 


Mary Fretts is coordinator of the Committee 
on Intercultural Relations at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


Community open house. Four of the chief 
ctors (left to right): Oladunjoye Fashola, 
Ti Chor Hiap Goh, Malay; Elaine 
hungja Cho, Korea; Jo Anne Kyung-sook 

Lee, Korea. All are students at 
Ohio Wesleyan. 


The president of the International Stu- 
dent Association, a Nigerian student, 
said that he would help to work out a 
program with the international students 
and secure their interest. It was planned 
that plates for a silver offering would be 
available and the money collected would 
go to the Foreign Student Aid Fund 
maintained by the various college organ- 
izations to assist students from abroad 
with the payment of board and room. 
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On the day of the party the ballroom 
was filled with chrysanthemums and the 
shining tea and coffee services. The wife 
of the president of the college took her 
turn at pouring along with the presi- 
dents of women’s clubs and the wives of 


hio 


the ministers of churches through whom 
the invitations to the open house had 
been extended. But the receiving line 
soon broke up into receiving circles, 
with the newcomers going from one 
group to another until most (if not all) 
of the guests from abroad had been met 
and chatted with personally. Three times 
during the afternoon there was a pause 
in other activities while the international 
students scheduled for that hour intro- 
duced themselves. Each of these groups 
was selected to give a cross-section of 
the students — former and new 
ones; representatives of the Far East, the 
Near East, of Europe, Africa, and South 
America. 

The personal introductions were not 
in the least stereotyped. For example, a 


ones 


boy from Peru said, “I have several 
names: Felipe is for the Church; Eladio 
is for my grandfather; Bolafios is for 
my father; Lloyd is for my mother. So 
my name is Felipe Eladio Bolanos- 
Lloyd.” Three of the Korean students 
gave a folk song with interpretive ges- 
tures, full of animation and grace. One 
of the girls was wearing trousers quite 
different from the full-skirted dresses of 
rich and beautiful colors that the others 
were wearing. She introduced herself as 
“Alice Yun” and hastened to explain her 
attire: “For our song we need boy; so 
now I am boy!” The final number of 
the last program had not been planned 
for that afternoon, but some of the audi- 
ence knew that the president of the 
International Student did 


a very interesting “balancing dance,” 
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providing his own rhythmic music by 
singing, and balancing books, boxes — 
or any article—on his head as he 
danced. So Oladunjoye gave a request 
performance, and the party came to an 
end. 

The results of the open house were far 
reaching. There have been many follow- 
up invitations to dinner, requests for 
speakers at clubs and at luncheon and 
dinner meetings. And, as in a true 
“chain reaction,” invitations have come 
pouring in from near-by communities— 
almost too many of them! The interna- 
tional students feel that they are a part 
of the community as well as of the 
college. 

We feel that the reception held by the 
Women’s International League will be- 
come an annual event, and we are sure 
that more and more of the members 


of our community will consider it an 
occasion not to miss. 


5 
Oladunjoye Fashola, president, Inter- 
national Student Association, 
Wesleyan, 1953-54, performs the 
Nigerian Balancing Dance. 
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College Co-Ops 
Luther W. Buchele 


T the University of 
Michigan, foreign 
students are giving id 
campus co-ops new im- “4 
petus. 

In the hungry thirties, 
co-op houses were first or- 
ganized by needy students 
to cut down living ex- 
penses. By doing all their 
own cooking and house- 
keeping, the members were 
able to reduce room and 
board expenses to less 
than $2.50 a week. It was ¢ 
often said in the depres- 
sion days that it was 
cheaper for a student to go to college 
and live in a co-op than to remain at 
home. 

By the time of Pearl Harbor, there 
were perhaps 300 such houses on Amer- 
ican university campuses, but the num- 
ber was drastically reduced during the 
war. After the war, veterans saw in the 
co-op principles a practical way to fulfill 
some of the ideals they fought for: 
racial tolerance, economic progress, and 
equality for all. 

Today the foreign student is taking an 
active part in co-op activities. By and 
large, foreign students before the war 
were from upper economic brackets; to- 


LutHer H. BucHELeE is executive secretary of 
the Inter-Cooperative Council, Inc. at the 
University of Michigan. 


Group discussion at Stevens Co-op House. 


day there is a great influx of scholarship 
students. At the University of Michigan 
foreign students form 25 per cent of the 
total co-op membership of two hundred. 
They have brought to co-ops the optim- 
ism and enthusiasm of the new nations 
of India, Nigeria, the Philippines . . . 


Members are owners 


Just what is a student co-op and why 
does it appeal to these students? 

At Michigan the first thing a new 
member realizes upon joining a co-op is 
that he is a part owner. He, together 
with his fellows at house meetings, de- 
cides the quality and quantity of the 
food, the number of working hours, the 
amount to be spent, and who will be 
entrusted with leadership. 
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With local variation, 
three general principles: 


co-ops follow 


1. Open membership. Members are 
accepted from a chronological list 
of applications. No attempt is 
made to standardize the group. 
Democratic control. Each mem- 
ber, new or old, has one vote, and 
is eligible for all offices. 

Equality. Each member partici- 
pates equally in the responsibilities 
as well as in the benefits. 


This philosophy makes for the state 
of healthy anarchy so characteristic of 
co-ops, so cherished by the members, and 
often so misunderstood by outsiders. 

A few quotations from foreign stu- 
dents will illustrate some of the reasons 
why they remain co-op members semes- 
ter after motives ranging 
from the pecuniary to the idealistic. 


semester 


Economy and experience 


“The economic advantage has been 
very important to me. From the money 
that I save at the co-op | have bought a 
lot of books and already shipped them 
home,” Thomas Laos, of Lima, 
Peru. 


Or. 


says 


“For very little we obtain the 


kind of comfort and luxury that only the 
luckiest in Europe can afford.” Christian 
de la Ménardiére, Toulouse, France. 

“In co-ops you share all work and 
therefore appreciate more what you can 
do with your hands,” states Raymond 
Khiet, of Saigon. ‘In Vietnam we con- 
sider cooking of a low status. Here, we 
foreign students appreciate the practical 
experience we gain from working be- 
cause we really get our hands in the 
stew pot.” 

“The co-op allows the student to live 
on a very practical basis and keep his 
feet firmly planted on the ground of 
reality. Here you can see the benefits 
from your work, and the good things 
that come as a result of your decisions 
—and also if you make mistakes you 
have to suffer the criticism and answer 
for them to your fellow co-op members.” 


Alfred de Lobo, Bombay, India. 


Understanding 


Students find that living in a cooper- 
ative helps both in understanding Amer- 
icans and people from other countries. 

[brahim Hamidi of Beirut, Lebanon, 
reports, “By coming to co-ops I can get 
more out of the American way of life 


than any other way. If I lived in an 


Dinning room in one of Michigan’s Co-op houses. 
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apartment or took my meals in a res- 
taurant I would know only a few people 
really well.” He goes on to say, “I 
never dreamed of meeting a Chinese or 
Korean outside of the movies, but here 
I am living with students from almost 
every part of the globe. You get to know 
how people are by living with them! The 
co-op house is like the United Nations.” 


Responsibility 


In the co-op, students from other lands 
find friendship, the opportunity to as- 
sume responsibility, and to be them- 
selves. 

“The co-op accepts you as an individ- 
ual, which makes one have a good feel- 
ing of being wanted,” says Lenine M. 
Alexander, Rio Abajo, Panama. “The 
co-op starts with the idea that we are 
capable of making decisions and then 
lets the problems fall on us to be solved 
without any outside interference. This 
is very good.” 

To be treated as an adult is greatly 
appreciated. Says Leigh Sakamaki, of 
Honolulu. Hawaii, “In the dorm, the in- 
dividual has to adjust to dorm life. In 
co-ops the house takes on the character 
of the individuals — that is an important 
difference as I see ‘t.” 


Democracy in action 


Most of the above reactions are from 
relatively new members. Of particular 
importance is the statement of Stefan 
Vail, three years in co-ops and now 
president of the Inter-Cooperative Coun- 
cil. Vail came to this country from 
Greece at 18 and is now a resident of 
Canada. He evaluates his experience in 
these words. “Co-ops offer to the foreign 
student an outlet for leadership which 
is not easily accessible to him in other 
campus organizations. We also leave the 
co-ops feeling that we have made a con- 


tribution to those that come after us, 
even if it is nothing more than putting 
a coat of paint on the bathroom wall.” 

“The most important lesson,” says 
Vail, “that I derived from my co-op 
experience is that democracy must be 
learned by practice. I was shocked to 
find that even the American students, 
drilled from kindergarten in the theories 
of democracy, don’t know the practical 
skills of self-government. How to behave 
in a meeting, what to do when some- 
thing goes wrong, to exercise the right 
to oust an incompetent officer —all these 
arts are part of the democratic process 
and are practiced daily in the co-ops. 
Many foreign students come to the States 
with a reservation that democracy doesn’t 
work. In the co-ops this reservation is 
disproved!” 

The feelings of the foreign students as 
illustrated by their statements indicate 
that the co-op is an institution on the 
campus for which they have much affec- 
tion—an institution also which has gone 
almost unnoticed by persons concerned 
with foreign students. It provides an 
effective experience in group living with- 
out extensive staff or expensive outlay 
of money on the part of the university 
administration. Educators can help stu- 
dents from many countries to learn to 
live and work together in a democratic 
way by encouraging the organization of 
more campus co-ops, both and 
abroad. 


here 


The North American Student Coop- 
erative League, 343 South Dearborn, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, an educational 
and informational organization sup- 
ported by campus co-ops, lists 200 
such houses on campuses today. A list- 
ing of these houses may be obtained 
by writing to the league. 
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Country Women of the World 


Viola Hansen 


of the Home Economics Extension 

Council, like those of the other forty- 
eight state-wide organizations of its kind 
in the United States, have been very 
much interested in international affairs. 
This is partially due to their membership 
in the Associated Country Women of 
the World. They have pen pals in many 
foreign countries, send exchange lessons 
to the Women’s Institutes, gather clothes 
for refugees, etc. I would say the one 
thing they have enjoyed most of all is 
being host to foreign students, Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchangees, and 
distinguished foreign visitors. 

In 1952 twenty-one home economists 
from seven European countries took a 
six-week short course at Oregon State 
College. Two of the six weeks were spent 
living in the rural homes of Oregon. 
They worked with the family, visited 
rural schools, attended church and farm 
organizations’ meetings, and shopped in 
country stores and nearby urban areas. 
Their impressions were most interest- 
ing. 

I shall never forget the Belgian girl 
who said, “Now I have an entirely new 
picture of American family life. . . . I 
never dreamed the farm families in the 
United States worked so hard. You see, 
my opinions had been fixed by your 
movies and Life magazine. Your fami- 
lies are much like ours.” 


Fr. the state of Oregon the members 


Viota HANseEN is State Agent, Home Eco- 
nomics Extension, State of Oregon. 


The visitor is interested in the kitchen. 

Since 1952 we have had many other 
visiting home economists. This summer 
two Turkish students visited Hood River 
County. They visited rural homes, saw 
the Extension Unit members conduct 
their own meetings and teach other fel- 
low homemakers the new techniques in 
outdoor meal preparation, the lesson of 
the month. They visited the Agriculture 
Fruit Experiment Station and attended 
a Chamber of Commerce meeting. They 
took part in the international program 
for 4-H Summer School, which was at- 
tended by 1.800 boys and girls. They 
were much impressed by the interest 
shown by the average Oregonian in 
their country. 


The IFYE’s 


Twenty-one International Farm Youth 
Exchange students from eighteen foreign 
countries will long be remembered by 
the people of the rural areas of our 
state. These young people range in age 
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from twenty to thirty; they live one 
month in a farm home and usually visit 
three homes in the state. The family 
pays the exchangee about one dollar per 
day for incidental expenses. The ex- 
changee works and lives as a member of 
the family. As one Dutch girl said, 
“When the month is gone and I have 
to move, I am sure my next host family 
cannot be as wonderful as my present 
host — but they always are.” All ar- 
rangements for their visits are made by 
County 4-H Agents and an advisory 
committee interested in the IFYE pro- 
gram. 

Many a rural home has been opened 
to resident students of the colleges in 
the state. Sometimes they have been 
guests of college friends; many times 
they have requested a country visit for 
a holiday. Such visits are usually ar- 
ranged by the County Extension Agents 
in Home Economics and their advisory 
committees. 


U.S. rural life at first hand 


This year our committee on interna- 
tional affairs (Associated Country Wo- 
men of the World) hopes to make it 
possible for even more of the resident 
students to see rural life at first hand. 
They feel that it is important for all 
foreign students to have a clear picture 
of American rural family living as well 
as some knowledge of how the food 


products of this nation are produced. 
A true picture of American agriculture 
cannot be gotten from train or bus win- 


Inspecting the cornfield. 


dows. Some communities are hoping to 
have special tours for young people who 
find it hard to arrange time to live in a 
rural community. These visits will be 
arranged in the counties by the Associ- 
ated Country Women of the World chair- 
man and her local committee members. 

Two-thirds of the people of the world 
are rural and many of our exchange 
students are going to be their leaders. 
It certainly behooves us to see that they 
have an opportunity to visit the farms of 
our land where the standard of living is 
one of the highest in the world, where the 
farmer works from dawn to dusk, where 
the families work and study together to 
make that farm as productive as pos- 
sible, and where the ties of community 
spirit prevail for the good of the 
majority. 
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Living Room Education 


Syed Alwi 


HE scene was a living room in a 
home at Diamond Lake. Minnesota, 
on a Sunday afternoon last winter, 

and the gathering consisted of a family 
of four, a political science professor 
from Hamline University. an American 
businessman and his wife, and several 
students, American and foreign, from 
the University of Minnesota. I was 
among the foreign students invited for 
the occasion. 

One by one the group settled into the 
circle of chairs; the flow of conversation 
continued without much interruption as 
newcomers arrived. After a while, one 
of the group launched into some intro- 
ductory remarks, and a group discussion 
was under way. 

The topic was the Indochinese poli- 
tical muddle. For four hours, with only 
a break for dinner, we discussed the 
situation and its problems informally. 
Viewpoints and arguments poured forth 
from the participants; | was impressed 
by the ideas, knowledge and intelligence 
that showed themselves in the course of 
the meeting. 

But what impressed me more was the 
unacademic fashion in which this form 
of education was conducted. None of us 
there spoke as a teacher or a student, but 
rather as an individual who contributed 
his or her thinking to the discussion. 
Here was education brought to the liv- 


Syep Atwi, an IIE-related student from Ma- 
laya, is studying journalism at the University 
of Minnesota, 


ing room — usually a center for gossip 
and idle chit-chat. 


Meeting places and topics 


Since this meeting I have attended 
several others. As a foreign student, I 
have usually been invited to discussions 
of international affairs, although the 
topics have not been restricted to poli- 
tics. At a farm home in Chanhassen, I 
participated in a discussion on journal- 
ism, a comparison of American and 
foreign newspapers: in Montevideo the 
discussion was on Oriental cultures and 
societies; in Glenwood I took part in a 
general discussion on religions in the 
modern world. In each group the dis- 
cussion always included related aspects 
of the main subject, and comparisons 
of the participants’ experiences and 
observations. 

From each meeting I carried away 
not only new facts on the issue which 
had been discussed, but also the opin- 
ions of other people regarding the mat- 
ier. I gained something that no class- 
room lectures or textbooks can offer — 
the knowledge of the thoughts and ideas, 
convictions and attitudes of ordinary 
people. 

I am very pleased to see that the op- 
portunity for acquiring knowledge. in 
its broadest stnse, among the people I 
have met in this country — from farmer 
to business executive—has been brought 
to the living room. Education has broken 
loose from the confinement of class- 
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rooms, laboratories and libraries; inter- 
est in learning does not cease after 
student days. More and more persons 
have pooled their time and effort to edu- 
cate one another in friendly group dis- 
cussions. Their enthusiasm encompasses 
a large variety of subjects and their in- 
terests cross professional, regional and 
national boundaries. 


General participation 


Consider the advantages of a group 
discussion as compared to the class lec- 
ture. A discussion thrives on participa- 
tion and spontaneity. This is not possible 
in the classroom, limited by time, size, 


and the curriculum. I remember one 


class of over a hundred in which no stu- 
dent was able to express his intelligence 


except through rigid tests and examina- 
tions. Where a class instructor asks his 
students to absorb facts and informa- 
tion, the discussion group analyzes an 
issue, expounds a problem, or explores 
a project. The discussion is a give-and- 
take process never taking any matter for 
granted, always looking beneath the 
surface. 

Learning while you relax is another 
characteristic of the living room discus- 
sion. A topic is discussed while people 
drink or smoke or even walk about to 
stretch their They may 
whenever they feel like it. At a meeting 
at Lake Minnetonka, where I took part, 
we started 


legs. 


recess 


after swim- 
ming and boating on the lake and eating 
a hearty dinner. In Montevideo, I joined 
the group to hunt Easter eggs during an 
intermission. 


the discussion 


Group discussions are informal, and 
the informality often results in getting 
to know not only what people say and 
think but also their personalities. Some 
of my good friends in this country are 
the families and people I met in discus- 


sion meetings. I have become acquainted 
with students outside my own university 
as well as with persons in all walks of 
life, who bring with them to the group 
their special interests together with their 
personal experience and observations. On 
the university campus the student all too 


often leads an ivory tower existence. 


Some drawbacks 


With all these advantages, I admit 
that group discussions have certain limi- 
tations. First, each participant must 
know something about the subject being 
discussed. I for one could never join a 
discussion on psychiatry or aviation, nor 
could a grade school pupil talk on inter- 
national economics, nor a housewife on 
cobalt bombs. 

Limited to a small number, the discus- 
sion group cannot hope to be as effective 
as an educational institution. Although 
discussion in small groups can tackle a 
topic with thoroughness, it would be im- 
practical to apply the same method in 
dealing with large numbers of people. 
Group discussion is time-consuming, 
often stretching over a whole evening. 

There is also the problem of selecting 
suitable topics. Merely discussing an 
issue or a text, especially if the subject 
is technical, does not necessarily bring 
understanding, as doctors, engineers, 
and scientists would readily admit. The 
living room does not provide the labora- 
tory apparatus necessary for research 
and experiments in the applied sciences. 

However. getting together for an after- 
noon and discussing a common interest, 
or interests, can produce a deeper insight 
into the basic objectives. Living room 
education reveals both the facts and 
their implications, physical and meta- 
physical; more— it reveals the thoughts 
and colors of human intelligence, or lack 
of it, that revolve around them. 
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Christmas Holiday Center 


Ram Vaswani 


HERE was commotion in the Holli- 
7 day Center when I entered it on 

last Christmas day. “What is hap- 
pening?” I asked the receptionist as I 
saw most male students rushing towards 
the desk of the hostess. “Sue is offering 
dates,” said the receptionist, and then 
added, smiling surreptitiously: “Wanna 
get a date from her?” Since I know it 
is usually difficult for foreign students 
to make dates with American girls, I 
found this hard to believe. “Could it be 
the benevolent Christmas spirit?” | 
wondered. 

Sue Lederer is a Barnard College 
junior, and a member of the college's 
International Relations Club. 
vacation, she was 


During 
Christmas hostess 
in charge of the center conducted by 
the Greater New York Council for For- 
eign Students. While the boys were still 
jostling and elbowing each other so as 
to get as close as possible, Sue opened 
the desk drawer and took out a box of 
dry Arabian dates. At the very sight of 
the box. boys from the Middle East re- 
tired to the comfortable chairs. The 
remaining boys, however, decided to 
make the best of the bargain and ac- 
cepted even the dry dates. Not until 
they had bitten the dates with their 
teeth did they realize, much to the 
merriment of the girls, that they had 


Ram VASWANI is studying industrial and man- 
agement engineering at Columbia University 
on a Fulbright Travel Grant and a grant from 
the Watumull Foundation, 


The hostess, Sue 


lente ta fron 


been duped for the second time. The 
dates had not been grown on palm trees 
of Arabia: they had been made out of 
shellac by Kashmiri artisans to resemble 
Arabian dates. Somehow. Sue had man- 
aged to get a boxful for the occasion. 
Such was the atmosphere in the Holi- 
day Center commotion, excitement, 
merriment, and relaxation. The center 
was a crossroads of the student world. 
One could hear the babel of many differ- 
ent tongues — Chinese, Japanese, Fin- 
nish, German, Urdu, Hindu, Marathi, 
Madrasi. to name a few. American Eng- 
lish was conspicuous by its absence. 
Instead, there were the British English, 
\ustralian English, Japanese English 
(or shall we say the Japanese-American 
language), Italian English, and so forth. 
The center was a real boon for foreign 
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students, especially for those who came 
from out of town to spend their Christ- 
mas vacation in New York City. There 
was a variety of programs and events to 
meet the tastes and interests of students 
of many different degrees of sophistica- 
tion. Although New York City is always 
interest;ng. at holiday time it has the 
reputation of being particularly gay and 
brilliantly illuminated. Who wouldn't 
want to take a sight-seeing trip to mid- 
town or downtown New York. see the 
Stock Exchange, or visit the Cloisters, 
the Frick Museum, or the Planetarium? 
For those who were unfamiliar with the 
American mass production assembly 
line, and who were not afraid of walk- 
ing miles and miles of factory aisles, 
there were tours scheduled through the 
Ford Motor Assembly Plant and the 
Squibb Company’s Brooklyn _ plant. 
Many foreign students, who took the 
tour of NBC studios, another trip sched- 
uled by the center, saw for the first time 
what went on behind the scenes in put- 
ting a show on the air. 


The time element 


The regularity with which all the ac- 
tivities started on a prearranged time 
schedule speaks volumes for the amount 
of planning and thought put in by the 
Greater New York Council for Foreign 
Students. Said the hostess once: “Stu- 
dents who show up on time for a trip 
do not present any problem. It is the 
late-ccomers who have to be taken care 
of.” There is, for instance, the story of 
Michiko, a girl from Japan, who had 
planned on being at the center for the 
1 o’clock tour of the New York Times 
press. Walking towards the center, she 
was tempted to look into a few attrac- 
tively decorated shop windows on Fifth 
Avenue, even though the time was 12:55 
p.m. Having seen Americans in Japan 
and in the United States, it was Michi- 


ko’s experience that an American is 
punctual in every part of the world ex- 
cept in his home country, and she did 
not think that a delay of a few minutes 
would make any difference. When she 
ultimately reached the center at 1:15 
p-m., she was dismayed to see that all 
was quiet inside — no clattering of feet, 
no excitement, no hubbub, and no tour 
guide calling out the names of students 
who had signed up for the tour. The 
1 o'clock tour had left at 1 o'clock. 
Hesitantly Michiko approached the 
desk of the hostess who smiled sympa- 
thetically. A late arrival was, however, 
not a new sight for Sue. She introduced 
Michiko to the other students and asked 
if anyone would be willing to join her 
for the Times tour. She knew that in 


every group of foreign students there 


are some who do not particularly care 
to take a tour but when ap- 
proached, would not mind accompany- 
ing another student. Soon there was a 
batch ready to accompany Michiko. 


who. 


Indians, East and West 


The climax for me came when Sue 
introduced an American high school 
student and her mother. The mother and 
daughter lived in Buffalo, N.Y.. and 
were visiting the YWCA in New York 
City. Since the center was located in 
the sitting room of the YWCA, they 
were gracious enough to drop in to have 
a chat when they were caught up by Sue 
who was just beginning an introduction 
round. 

I was presented to the young lady, 
who was about 15 years old, as an 
Indian student. “Hello, Chief,” she said 
gleefully, “which tribe are you from?” 
To an ordinary American, whose world 
ends in the east at the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the west at the Pacific seaboard, 
America is the whole world and every 
Indian is an American Indian. This was 
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especially so for a school girl from Buf- 
falo, which has Indian reservations in 
the vicinity. So, for a few moments, I 
was an American Indian chief in the 
eyes of the girl. While I was trying to 
figure out how best to correct the mis- 
conception, the mother stepped in and 
said: “No honey, Mr. Vaswami is not 
from the reservation. He is from India 
where Gandhi was born.” To be associ- 


ated with Gandhi was, of course, very 
flattering to me, but the girl soon put 
the whole thing probably in its right 
perspective when she added: “And ele- 
phants and snakes, too.” We laughed 


at the picture of India American stu- 
dents have in their minds. 

For us who are several thousand miles 
away from our homes, the Holiday Cen- 
ter lived up to its description of being 
“a home away from home,” and enabled 
us to spend Christmas in the United 
States in a delightful manner with our 
American hosts and with students from 
other lands. During the constant sharing 
of thoughts and exchange of ideas we 
gained a fresh insight into the cultures 
of other nations. We will long remem- 
ber the Christmas we spent with the 
Americans last year. 


NAFSA CONFERENCE — Continued from page 25. 


Middle East presented by NAFSA mem- 
bers who have taken study field trips 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Friends of the Middle East, and (2) the 
important role of the community in the 
total international program. The latter 
luncheon is planned in cooperation with 
the St. Louis Council on World Affairs. 

In addition to the annual election of 
officers, the session on Thursday after- 
noon will concern itself with a number 
of important items of business, including 
a report of NAFSA’s regional plan and 
voting on a proposed new Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

An outstanding leader in the field of 
international education has been invited 


to give the closing address at the Anni- 
versary Dinner for the full conference 
membership on Thursday evening. 


The Conference Planning Committee 
invites all those serving the needs of 
the important body of foreign students 
attending United States institutions and 
the equally important group of United 
States students interested in study and 
travel abroad to reserve on their cal- 
endar the dates April 25-28, for the St. 
Louis Conference. Inquiries about the 
conference may be directed to: The Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, New York University, 15 
Washington Mews, New York 3, N. Y. 
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FRENCH EDUCATION — Continued from page 12. 


workers’ education through the cours de 
promotion ouvriére. These are evening 
courses designed for workers who wish 
to obtain new vocational qualifications 
as well as a measure of general educa- 
tion. 


Higher education 


Increasing enrollments and the growth 
of the sciences have created the need 
for changes in the structure of higher 
ecucation. Specifically. the programs 
of study must be modified if students 
are to avoid mistakes when deciding to 
specialize and if a more uniform back- 
ground among students is to be secured. 
To these ends, a preparatory year (an- 
née propédeutique) has been introduced 
for arts and sciences: the law 
has been lengthened by a year to allow 
for graded specialization: and the pro- 
giams in fields. as well as in 


course 


these 


medicine, are at present being reorgan- 
ized. 

Other developments are to be seen in 
the scientific field. New higher profes- 
sional schools and institutes have been 


established to produce the specialists re- 
quired by modern technology. Strenu- 
ous efforts have made it possible to set 
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National Center for Scientific Research, 
a body which supports and assists funda- 
mental research in defined fields, has 
also grown remarkably over the past 
years. 

The State has done a great deal to 
increase the value of scholarships availa- 
ble to students. Of note in this connec- 
tion are the system of loans (préts d’hon- 
for poor students to continue 
their studies and find a situation, and 
the grants for travel and study abroad 
which enable our students to discover 
the arts, sciences and technology of 
other countries. 


Conclusion 


An organization that is democratic, a 
school that is in touch with life 
are the essentials of the present-day 
march of French education. Prepara- 
tion for a career, general education of 
the individual, education to secure social 
mobility in industry — such are the 
principles underlying our programs. A 
teaching that is concrete and an educa- 
tion that is social are the rules which 
determine our methods. Much remains 
to be done, but one may nevertheless 
record with satisfaction the results ob- 


these 


up and equip new laboratories. The tained during these past few vears. 


Of all the natural resources available to any society, the most important is neither iron nor 
oil nor soil nor water nor uranium, but the character, intelligence, and skill of its men and 
women. An authoritarian society, by its nature, tends to dissipate this most important of 
resources, by quarantining the thought of all but a handful at the top. | am speaking in 
long-run terms. A free society, by its nature, is the society best adapted to tap and utilize 
this most precious of resources, by giving play to the possibilities of human character and 
talent. This is the fundamental advantage of a free society in the struggle for survival... . 


or Milton Katz, “Some Reflections on Liberal 
ion and the Foundations — 1954." Annual Conven 
Modern Language Association, December 28, 1954. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive Vice President — DoNALD J. SHANK 
Vice President for Operations — ALBERT G. SIMs 


Executive Assistant to the President — Peart G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Department Grorce HALL 
Director, United States Student Department Davin B. WopLINGER 
Director, Department of Special Programs Artuur C, NAGLE 
Director, Department of Information DonaLp A. BULLARD 
Director, Department of Development Ricwarp C. RAYMOND 
Special Assistant to Vice President for Operations BenJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Controller DanieELts F. THIRLWALL 


Regional Offices 


Coordinator of Regional Offices STEPHEN G. GEBELT 


Director, Washington Office James D. KiLIne 
1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Director, Midwest Office Louise Leonarp WRIGHT 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Director, West Coast Office Harriet J. 


421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 


Director, Rocky Mountain Office Ben M. CHERRINGTON 
1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 


Acting Director, Southwest Office........ ALICE REYNOLDS 
803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1. Texas 


Director, Los Angeles Office. . _.. Jason Joy 
606 South Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
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The Institute of International 

Education is a non-profit agency 

which administers 

exchange-of-persons programs 

between the United States and 81 countries. 
Approximately 4,000 students, teachers, technicians, 
and specialists study or train in a country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 
Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root, 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 


As a private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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